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The talks of the professors at the morning chapel exercises 
are so often referred to with appreciation by students and grad- 
uates that, at our solicitation, Professor Merriam has permitted 
the publication of the sketch, which appears on another page, 
of one of the talks he gave last term. It is an interesting study 
in a very fruitful field. 





Possibly, the excitement incident to the Spanish war and the 
discussion of the treaty of peace with Spain has so far subsided 
that the thoughts of the Christians of the United States can 
again turn to the sorrows of the Armenians and the needs and 
opportunities which exist there at the present time. War, we 
have renewedly appreciated, has its horrors that are unavoid- 
able. But when to war there has been added butchery, and to 
butchery robbery, and to robbery starvation, and to starvation 
persecution, we get a remote realization of the miseries of Ar- 
menia. We sorrow, and rightly, over a home, here and there in 
our midst, left desolate by the Mauser bullet. But in that rela- 
tively small country of our fellow Christians, fifty thousand 
homeless children are appealing for our sympathy and assistance. 
Certainly, the work of the Armenian Relief Committee, of which 
Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme Court is president, 
has a strong basis for appeal to our sympathies on purely humani- 
tarian grounds. But the needs of these orphans open a marvel- 
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ous opportunity for religious missionary work. Imagine what 
it would mean for the progress of Christian godliness and Chris. 
tian civilization if every one of these fifty thousand homeless ones 
were, by the co-operant effort of the Protestant nations brought 
under the influence of the Gospel of Christ throughout the 
plastic years of childhood. Up to the present time the united 
effort of all nations have provided temporary care for less than 
one-tenth of this number. Surely, it is hard to conceive of a 
place where twenty-five dollars would accomplish more than in 
keeping one of these orphans for one year in the charge of our 
American missionaries. 





ance of students who are pursuing the regular three-years 
course in the seven Congregational seminaries is smaller this 
year than at any time since the year 1884-85. It is noteworthy 
that fifteen years ago there was a marked increase in the attend- 
ance on the seminaries, and that this continued pretty constantly 
until the year 1893-94. There was then a sharp falling off, and 
there followed an almost constant decline to the present time. 
The question naturally rises, What is the bearing of these facts 
on the relation of regular to special courses in the seminaries! 
When we examine the attendance of special students, including 
those in the Slavic, Scandinavian, and similar departments in 
Chicago and Oberlin, it is striking to note that almost precisely 
the same phenomena appear. There is a very rapid rise in the 
number availing themselves of such courses, so that while in 
1884-85 the proportion of special students to the whole number 
was only about one-tenth, in 1891-92, which marks the upper 
limit of the attendance of specials, the proportion of special 
students was very nearly two-fifths of the whole number in the 
seminaries. Since 1891-92 there has been an almost unvarying 
diminution from year to year in the number of special students. 
While the decline has not reached such a relatively low point 
as is the case with the regular students, it is nevertheless true 
that there are fewer special students to-day than there were 
eleven years ago. It is, of course, dangerous to generalize from 
statistics when the totals are so small that local influences may 
produce such significant results. But one fact is noteworthy, 














It is worth while to call attention to the fact that the attend- . 
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that the falling off of the attendance in the regular course coin- 
cided with the stress of the “ hard times.” It is also to be re- 
marked that the decline in the attendance of special students 
began about the same time, though two years earlier. This 
would seem to indicate that the prosperity of the country has 
much to do with the attendance on the seminaries. Various other 
causes might be assigned for the falling off of the number of 
those pursuing special courses in the seminaries, e. g., the estab- 
lishment of such schools for workers as exist in Springfield and 
Chicago; but these fail to account for the close parallel between 
the variations of attendance on the part of the special and regular 
students. If the inference be correct that general business pros- 
perity is an influential factor in determining seminary attend- 
ance, it would seem that next year ought to show at least some 
increase in the number of those studying for the ministry. 





It is not easy to see how the Oxford Press can justify its 
publication of an edition of the American Revised Version at this 
time. The American Revisers, held by their promise to the 
University Presses, refrained from issuing any edition of the Re- 
vised Version, or giving their endorsement to any such, for a 
period of fourteen years. That time having expired, it was re- 
cently announced that the American Committee were about to 
issue an edition, in which not only the changes suggested in the 
appendix to the English edition, but also some others approved 
by the Committee, and endorsed by recent criticism, were to be 
included. This edition, it was said, would also contain an en- 
tirely new set of marginal references. Right upon the heels 
of this announcement, the substance of it having been unofficially 
known for some months, came the publication by the Oxford 
Press of an “ American Revised Version, with marginal refer- 
ences,” which was supposed by many, from the character of the 
advertisement, to be the edition promised by the American Re- 
visers. This consisted, however, simply of a substitution in 
the text of the readings of the American Appendix. We regret 
that the annals of Bible publication should be marred by such a 
proceeding, and advise all our readers to wait for the official 
edition to be issued soon: by Thos. Nelson & Sons, on behalf of 


the survivors of the American Committee. 
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The appointment by the General Conference of Connecticut, 
at its late meeting in Danbury, of a “ Committee on Pastoral 
Service,” with a view to making it more easy for our pastorless 
churches to secure ministers, and for our churchless pastors to 

.find openings for service, appears to be a step in the right diree- 
tion. Composed, as it is, of five members who reside in different 
parts of the state, and are thus so placed as to be familiar with 
the churches to which they are willing to give advice, when 
asked, without remuneration; and containing a representative 
from each of our two theological seminaries, the committee seems 
to be in a position to do good service without interfering with 
the independence of our churches, and without laying any extra 
burdens upon them or upon the candidates for their pulpits. As 
the committee say of their work in the circular which they have 
sent out to the churches: “ Its extent and value will depend upon 
the desire and willingness of the churches and ministers to avail 
themselves of such aid.” It is to be hoped that aid which is 
proffered in so generous a spirit, and which seems to offer some 
relief from the embarrassments under which not a few of our 
churches and ministers are now laboring, will be sought by those 
who need it; and a way be thus opened for the introduction of a 
remedy that will not involve the laying of extra burdens upon a 
committee of over-worked pastors and professors. It is possible 
that the Congregational Churches of Connecticut are not yet 
prepared to sustain a ministerial bureau of supply, but it is hard 
to believe that they will not sometime be willing, either by 
themselves, or in conjunction with the churches of one or more 
of our New England States, to put this important business into 
the hands of a judicious salaried officer, whose business it shall be 

to give advice to these churches and ministers that should be 

brought together for service in the building up of the Master's 
kingdom. 













THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IN THE GOS- 
PELS :— SPECIAL STUDIES. 





II. Tue Kine, or Curist’s Estimate or Hise r. 


SECOND PART.* 

V. The period of the early Galilean Ministry. 

From the confession of Peter to the emergence from Joseph’s 
tomb the indications of the Saviour’s judgment about himself 
have been pursued. Whatever they were, that was the sum of 
his Messianic sense during the period when it was, by universal 
agreement, most outspokenly affirmed. The chief question now 
recurs. How clearly and how far, if in any measure at all, did 
this consciousness of his official significance have possession of 
his mind in the prior periods of his life? And first, was it 
present during the early Galilean work? 

Here is an amazingly busy year — from the second miracle 
in Cana to the appeal from the woman of Syrophoenicia — a year 
extremely difficult to exhibit, in the interest of this theme, in an 
intelligible review. The sum of it all may be catalogued quite 
briefly. But a careful review of the deeds and words and situa- 
tions which this same brief list contains reveals that we have 
here all the fullness of the open sea. Here are deeps and shoals, 
storm and calm, energy and gentleness, mirrorings of the infinite 
skies, and conformity with the surrounding hills. Here are 
waves that can sport with a little child or bear a mighty fleet, and 
a surface that can frown as well as shine, reflect a genial or an 
angry sky. Not easier than to compass all the reach and strength, 
all the benignity and wrath of Gennesaret in a single grasp and * 
at a single glance, is the comprehension of the purport and value 
of this brief year’s tribute of the words and deeds and attitudes of 
the strong and gentle Nazarene. 

Let the primary question be firmly kept in mind. What was 


: *In the first half of this essay, which appeared in the November REcorp, were re- 
— those parts of the Gospel describing the periods preceding Christ’s baptism, and those 
ollowing the feeding of the five thousand. The half of the essay here presented covers the 
eee f rom the feeding of the five thousand backward to the baptism. The two parts are to 
published in a single pamphlet. 
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Jesus’s estimate of himself? Did his posture indicate constant 
clear-sightedness and consistency and equipoise; or occasional 
anxiety and perturbation and change? Does the record of this 
early period present him as a master, or a novice? Did he show 
timidity and cautious reticence, or bold outspokenness? Did he 
hesitate and falter in his work, or did he comprehend and ad- 
minister with a clear and masterly control the Messianic task? 
1. No better point of entrance can be chosen for this in- 
quiry than an observation of the throngs. Watch the crowds. 
When he called the four disciples, as related in the fifth of Luke, 
the people “ pressed upon him ” to hear the word, so that he took 
refuge in Peter’s boat, and thence addressed the throngs. The 
evening of the day that he healed Peter’s mother-in-law, “ all the 
city ” was assembled before the door. That night, as he retired 
to the mountain to pray, tidings came to him: “ All men seek for 
thee.” On his first tour of Galilee “many crowds” followed 
him from Galilee, Decapolis, Jerusalem, Judaea, and beyond 
Jordan. When he healed the paralytic, the throng was too dense 
to suffer entrance at the door. As he approached Matthew’s 
tax bureau, “ all the multitude ” was with him. As the time for 
uttering the sermon on the Mount drew near, “ great multitudes 
from Galilee, and all Judaea, and Jerusalem, and Idumaea, and 
beyond Jordan, and about Tyre and Sidon ” came to him. And 
a second time he sought the refuge of a boat, lest the throngs 
“ oppress” him. When he journeyed into Nain, “ many disci- 
ples and a great multitude ” went with him. During the second 
tour of Galilee, the multitude was so urgent that “ they could not 
even eat.” Again, in this tour, “ myriads assembled ” so that 
they “trod upon one another.” The day that he spoke the 
parables “ many crowds” were assembled unto him. As he re- 


‘turned from Gadara, “the multitude” received him, for “ all 


men ” were on the lookout for him. As he fared toward the 
house of Jairus, a “ great multitude ” followed and “ pressed ” 
upon him. In his third circuit of Galilee, it was his vision of 
the shepherdless “ multitudes” about him that preceded and 
occasioned his commission of the Twelve. And when the Twelve 
returned, such throngs were coming and going that, again, they 
had not even time to eat; and he bade them hide in a desert. But 
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even there the throngs — five thousand and more — anticipated 
his arrival and made retirement impossible. And, though at 
evening they were dispersed by the word of his power, they 
thronged about him again, the following day, on the other side 


of the sea. 
Plainly, throughout this year, he had immense renown. He 


was in touch with men. He swayed the throngs. They ebbed 
and flowed about his presence in mighty tides. This is quite as 
notable in this early period, as in the later stage of his final pro- 
gress toward the cross. Now, two general questions press for 
reply. How did he gain such sway over men? And how did 
he behave among the opportunities thus brought near? Was he 
sometimes disconcerted, or always self-controlled? Did his 
popularity seem to ever amaze himself, as something unexpected, 
unforeseen; something for which he was unprepared, and to 
which he adjusted himself with but indifferent skill, and with mis- 
guided plans? Or did his mustering and management of these 
awakened throngs yield continual demonstration of a master 
hand? Did he, through it all, seem to feel and know and assert 
his full official aim? Or was this, as yet, but dimly in his view? 

Here are questions that deserve good heed. None weightier | 
could be proposed. Each honest student will be willing to yield 
to their insistence his most exhaustive search. And their issue 
is commanding and distinct. It declines to be diverted or con- 
fused. 

2. Inseeking, now, for the attainment of the right reply, let 
the following investigations be honestly pursued. Scan the 
Master’s face, and reach after his inner thought, as he appro- 
priates to himself, in the synagogue at Nazareth that prophecy of 
Isaiah Ixi; or, as he summons Peter, with the profound predic- 
tion, “ I will make thee a fisher of men ”; or, as he demonstrates 
in the paralytic his full possession, in his present earthly form, of 
the heavenly right and power to pardon sin; or, as he strenuously 
avows imperative bonds to carry his tidings of the kingdom to 
“other cities”; or, as once and again and again he ranges over 
Galilee, sending upon the wings of all its winds to the scattered 
multitudes of men tidings of miraculous deeds and strangely 
authoritative words; or, as he asserts, with the backing of hon- 
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ored scripture and an irrefutable mighty work, his lordship of 
the Sabbath day; or, as he formally selects a collegiate band, to 
be with him, till he dispatched them to reproduce his teachings 
and his deeds; or, as he rises to that unparalleled display of 
dignity, wisdom, authority, and grace, so undeniably evinced in 
the sublime periods of the Sermon on the Mount; or, as he 
taught the Jews, in the presence of a pagan’s faith, who, through 
all the ages and in all the earth, were to enter, and who to fail 
of the kingdom of God; or, as he summons back to earthly life 
the lifeless youth and maid; or, as he confronts the ages with his 
estimate of John; or, as he handles, with such marvelous com- 
mingling of severity, benignity, composure, and strength, that 
inscrutable symphony of truth and grace in his words about 
Capernaum and Tyre, the righteous Father, the acquiescent and 
incomparable Son, and the lowly avenue to rest; or, as he essays 
to bind Beelzebub and spoil his house; or, as he fashions from his 
superior soul those masterpieces of moral and mental strength, 
the parables, superb for their disclosure of the daring and dimen- 
sions of his thought; or, as he instructs the Twelve for their un- 
paralleled career. 

3. Here are revelations of our Saviour’s very life. They are, 
every one, rich with promise. They demand attentive observa- 
tion. Some things stand clear. Here are the outer signals of a 
deep self-consciousness. As open to the eye as the ensign on a 
ship are the tokens of a well-planned method of advance. That 
utterance at Nazareth, with its citation of the burden of most 
pregnant prophecy, and its assertion of his own personal destina- 
tion to fully realize its hope, at the opening of this eventful year; 
and the transcendent authority made manifest in his equipment 
and appointment of the Twelve to manifoldly reduplicate his 
work, near its close, declare distinctly his clear and steady vision 
of the full value of the Messianic person and work. So does 
the Sermon on the Mount. That discourse betrays no indistinct- 
ness of idea or dubiousness of plan. Every tone is robust and 
clear. From start to finish no sentiment wavers, as though its 
basis were unsure. It is a proclamation of a King. No dictum 
in all its compass, though uttered in this early period of his 
official course, found need at any later day of being changed. 
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Thus it has always been esteemed. This is a mammoth and 
ponderous fact, not lightly to be lifted from the scales that indi- 
eate the grade of our Saviour’s estimate of himself. So with the 
parables. For sweep and poise and calm assurance of thought, 
they are peerless. Their horizon includes all the personnel, and 
all the qualities, and all the habitudes, and all the final issues of all 
the moral realm. These utterances are all aburst with evidence 
that their author held within his survey and control the entire 
program of the Messianic thought. 

4. This same surpassing steadiness is manifest in other ways. 
His grasp of the impalpable wind; his sway over the indomitable 
sea; his wrestlings with the prince of the demoniac realm; his 
dealings with the withered hand, the leprous flesh, the palsied 
limb, the fevered frame; his deportment in the dearth of food 
and in the presence of death reveal a nature which no demand 
can exhaust or even surprise. No requisition upon his aid, how- 
ever sudden or extreme, ever availed to exhaust or overdraw. He 
was equal to all that could occur, and that without deliberation 
or any delay. 

5. Sointhe realm of thought. In the debate about forgive- 
ness; in the controversy over the breach of Sabbath rules; in the 
treatment of the criticisms of John; in the conversation with 
Simon, the Pharisee; in his facing the charge of confederacy 
with Beelzebub; in his repartee to the lawyer at the feast; in his 
reply to the brother, requesting apportionment of goods; in his 
comments upon Pilate’s sacrilege; in his treatment of the cau- 
tious hesitancy of would-be followers; and in his discourse about 
ablutions and fasts, his boldness and promptness and confidence 
are absolute. He never betrays unpreparedness or haste. His 
swiftest answers are never recalled. There is an eternal validity 
in every word. 

6. And, let it be well noted; these shining tokens of the 
Master’s inner judgment about himself are no mere incidents. 
The Sermon on the Mount is no incident of insignificance, be- 
cause its burden is aside remark. It is the culmination of a wide 
and well-planned tour of Galilee. Its paragraphs are like massive 
blocks of granite, quarried from eternal hills, and cemented with 
an artist’s prearrangement and skill into an enduring temple of 
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truth. The citation of Isaiah 1xi is no trivial incident. Nor is 
the invention of the parable of the tares; nor any demoniac cure; 
nor the choice of the Twelve; nor his comparative estimate of 
John; nor his argument by the paralytic; nor any allusion to the 
outer gnashing of teeth; nor his appeal to the heavy laden; nor 
his parable about the two debtors; nor the twelfth of Luke; nor 
his commission of the Twelve. These are no incidental triviali- 
ties. The index of infinite deliberation is stamped on every one. 

7. When, now, one contemplates the nature and purport 
of these sayings and deeds, the significance of their instant readi- 
ness, their permanent validity, and their manifest mastership 
become immensely enhanced. His life was prevailingly serious. 
His thought was constantly pressing into the realm of the most 
sacred and awful verities. His words were freighted with tre- 
mendous weight. This continual combination of comprehen- 
siveness, composure, and supreme decisiveness deserves attention, 
coming to view, as it does, not alone in the calmness of friendly 
surroundings, but as well under the sting of some sudden chal- 
lenge and in the thick of a hostile debate. 

8. Weigh, now, the gravity and estimate the sweep of the 
themes which emerge with such assurance and authority among 
the teachings of this thronging, early year. They deal with the 
divine authority and the human pre-requisites for forgiveness of 
sin; with his interpretation of thé Messianic hope; with his 
assumption of the Messianic task; with his relation to Gentile, 
as well as Jewish, faith; with his thought and purpose touching 
the demoniac realm; with his authentication to his work; with 
his authority over death; with his right to disclose and denounce 
a moral plague. They are concerned, thus, with his conception 
of the drift and outlook of the Hebrew past; his attitude of 
patience or of judgment towards his foes; his message of mercy 
towards repentant hearts; his utter horror of organized iniquity; 
his potent sympathy for human ills; his lordship over natural 
force; his solemn consciousness of a probation, culminating im 
an ultimate and irreversible award; and his deep prevision of a 
coming baptism, imminent in his personal life. 

Assuredly, here are themes ineffably outreaching and pro- 
found. In scope and quality they stand forever unsurpassed. 
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And in them all, his utterances come forth with all the judge 
like dignity of a final word. And they all converge upon the 
right and final adjustment of God and man to sin, either in the 
form of vengeance or of grace. These are the two inclusive 
and impressive magnitudes that always held the Master’s eye, 
and to which he was constantly summoning the eyes of men. 
The infinite vengeance, and the infinite grace of the sovereign 
Father — within the cosmic range of these two themes may be 
traced a perfect outline of all he ever undertook. Herein he 
gathered up in perfect fullness the burden of prophetic hope. 
Herein he voiced his final verdict, and dealt his fatal thrust 
against persistent sin. Herein he reached the acme of redeeming 
love. Within these all-inclusive curves of Messianic thought he 
lifted up before all eyes, on many a notable day, an index of his 
dominion over human pain, and of his sovereignty over the loftiest 
arrogance of Satanic hate. Herein he ranged an impressive 
display of the infinite gravity of our present probationary lot. 
And, finally, he set herein plain tokens of his full discernment of 
his own impending death. 

9. Now let any thoughtful man assemble all that has 
hitherto been said about the purport and manner of Jesus’s 
life through this early Galilean year. And let the radiance of 
these plain, well-ordered words about these massive themes be 
suffered to overspread each landscape where he musters and 
instructs the crowds. And in that light let the closest student 
answer whether Jesus understood and undertook a definite task; 
or whether his thought was vague, his speech equivocal, and his 
plan confused. One answer only can survive. His deportment 
among the throngs bore unmistakable evidences of deliberateness 
and design. His words were instant and precise. He spoke 
with a supreme finality. He handled the most stupendous themes, 
and these the precise themes that encompass and engross the sum 
of Messianic thought. And he always stood and spoke with 
perfect calmness and self-control. Let these assertions be 
scrutinized by strictest study of his words and bearing in any 
one and every one of these encounters. However sudden or 
severe the shock of friendly or of hostile thought, he always keeps 
in perfect poise. He is always found in fullest armor, while 
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also always at perfect ease. Tested by the closest gauge, the 
harmony and equilibrium of his life are never broken or dis- 
turbed. Here is an imposing fact, with weighty bearings upon 
the hands of any who essay to deny the high and calm consis- 
tency of the Saviour’s life. 

10. Still, many persist to say that, up to the great debate 
and defection recorded in the sixth of John, Jesus mistook the 
signs of the times. He imbibed prophetic hopes at his mother’s 
breast. He breathed an atmosphere of Messianic longing 
through his youth. He was aroused to Messianic effort by the 
tense severity of the Baptist’s words. Through those early 
periods of his public work he was greeted by eager, pliant throngs, 
and continually environed by the tender and alert solicitude of 
appreciative friends. He was prevailingly recipient. He was 
passive, moved along by impulses that had been gathering in the 
past. He was wholly explicable as the child of his race, the 
product of his times. Meanwhile, however, he was failing to 
fathom and apprehend the uttermost deeps of the Messianic lot. 
The place and part of sacrifice lay, as yet, beyond his ken. It 
began to enter deeply within his soul, only about the time that he 
elicited Peter’s confession of the Messianic faith. This demands 
attention. Have the records of this early Galilean year any- 
thing to say about the Saviour’s view of sacrifice? Let the fol- 
lowing facts reply. 

11. This was indeed a year of marvelous fellowships with 
throngs. But by no means all in those pursuing crowds were 
friendly. Despite his popularity he encountered sharp antago 
nism. At the very start, at Nazareth, an attempt was made upon 
his life. When he helped the paralytic, Scribes and Pharisees 
from all sections of the land sat by to scrutinize and condemn 
In the Sabbath controversies spying Scribes and Pharisees sought 
to lead him into crime, and laid deliberate plots with politicians 
to encompass his death. In the feast with Simon, the host had 
no sympathy with Jesus’s impulse to show mercy toward a sil. 
Tn his aid to demoniacs, his enemies were bold and bad enough 
to repeatedly charge upon him alliance with the kingdom of sin. 
On occasion of his stinging them with woes, Scribes and Phari- 
sees were even vehement in their efforts to entrap him in his own 
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words, so that he could be put out of the way. The entire body 
of the parables was an adjustment of his to hostile hearers and 
unwilling ears. In his effort to alleviate the sorrow in Jairus’s 
house, he was laughed to scorn. His own forerunner was 
through all this year lying in Machaerus in bonds. And he was 
beheaded before its end. Whole cities spurned his appeals, as 
painfully appears in his judicial utterances upon Chorazin, Beth- 
saida, and Capernaum. When, close by the apex of his fame, 
he taught the Twelve the meaning of their mission, two by two, 
a mission which secured for him the reverent attention of un- 
precedented throngs, he pierced the thin disguise of their ap- 
plause, even before the tour began, as he urged them unto pa- 
tient endurance of universal hate, and even made explicit allu- 
sion to the Cross. Plainly, in these early stages, as clearly as at 
the close of his career, he detected the immobility of sin. He also 
knew its biting hate. He well foresaw the sacrificial implication 
of his work. This is manifest in his mention of the Cross. And 
earlier, when John, from prison, sought assurance of his Mes- 
sianic claim, Jesus cautioned against offense, evidently perceiv- 
ing that the Messiah must suffer bitter shame. In his intimation 
that the blood of all the accredited agents of God, who had been 
slain by the many generations past, should be required of his, he 
gave impressive evidence of being fully conscious of the crucifix- 
ion held in store. The same clear premonition comes to view in 
his words about the bridegroom taken away; and about his coming 
baptism, with its present and constant strange constraint. To 
the same intent is his distinct allusion to his three days’ residence 
in the heart of the earth. Finally, his sharp-edged words, so 
incredible to the Jews, about their need of feeding upon his flesh 
and blood, stand clear, only as they come under the light of the 
Cross. And touching these words, one must not fail to observe 
that they were the cause, not the result, of the alienation of the 
throngs. ; 

12. But one expression of this year deserves to stand alone. 
It is his asseveration that upon his generation is to be visited the 
blood of all the prophets shed from the foundation of the world. 
The meaning of these sweeping words finds nowhere in the lot of 
ordinary men any commensurate display. They point to some- 
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thing of preponderant gravity. They indicate an event that 
must stand, among all the ages, unparalleled and unique. As 
one recalls the universal sweep and deep discernment of many 
another utterance of this early year, and then pays earnest heed 
to the range and explicitness of this, it rises into view that, in 
this year of popular favor and renown, Jesus foresaw that in the 
execution of his work he must attain an eminence of suffering 
that should stand forever solitary and supreme. 

Here are substantial factors of this early year. No thorough 
study can pass them by. From the opening of his Galilean work 
men were thirsty for his blood. And they were men of leader- 
ship and strength. And they were men of secret plots and snares. 
They were conspirators, insistent, deadly, treacherous, and alert. 
They were constantly scanning his face and spying upon his 
paths, that by some irregularity of walk or complication of 
speech they might implicate him in sin. Amid such viperlike 
and relentless foes he had to daily choose his words and thread 
his way. Of their decisive purpose against his life he was full 
well aware. In several instances of undoubted and most omi- 
nous import their course was all foreseen. Now, that this child of 
Mary should arouse such hostility, and then move on so undis 
turbed, without a hesitant or mistaken step, betraying at no time 
a moment’s indecisiveness or surprise, disclosing instead an in- 
stant and adequate adjustment, or even evincing a complete and 
far prevision of their plots, are features that, lying patent as 
they do, upon the record of this year’s life, demand large recog- 
nition in any effort to estimate his inner equipment for leader- 
ship in the development of the Messianic hope. 

13. One phase of this discernment and endurance of his 
suffering deserves to be carefully declared.. It was his genetic 
connection of sacrifice with the most blessed beatitudes of 
righteousness and life. The effort he undertook would have to 
meet with cost. Universal hate, embittered scorn, most search- 
ing self-denial, the very cross must be encountered by all. But 
salvation and glory and life would be the certain issue. This 
rule is published as applicable to himself and to his followers, 
alike. He repeatedly shows that, in these experiences of pain 
and cost and shame, he and his disciples will walk in full equality 
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and copartnership. Just this was his teaching throughout. See 
his final words in public, before his arrest, on occasion of the 
visiting Greeks. Only it must always be observed how in this 
sacrificial lot the Lord avows his leadership, thus also setting 
himself above and apart. Remembering this, and, as well, the 
general uniqueness and supremacy of the Master’s lot and place, 
and the suggestion of his solitude and supereminence in the 
sacrificial encounter with sin becomes impressively enhanced. 
His cross becomes unique; and this, not alone as an exhibition of 
shame, but also as an avenue to life. 

14. From all this study of the year anterior to the words of 
the sixth of John, it grows clear that the Master was walking 
in the full light of the Messianic hope; voicing the entire message 
of Messianic truth; working the full round of Messianic deeds; 
vested with all the interior wealth of Messianic dignity and grace; 
and carrying a full consciousness of the crushing sorrows of the 
Messianic Jot. He spoke and stood and moved among the 
throngs with the tone and step and posture of a king, detecting 
and confronting their inmost temper and design, bowing with 
a quiet Jowliness to the shame of the impending cross, with full 
assurance of ultimate satisfaction, glory, and kingship in life. 
His words of woe and grace were as steady and full; his dealings 
with demons and disease were as decisive and prompt; his calls 
to repentance and good deeds were as uncompromising and clear; 
his proffers of forgiveness were as authoritative and free; his out- 
look and utterance upon ultimate events were as inclusive and 
calm; his vision of the deadly enmity of enfuriated sin was as 
penetrating and clear; and his assurance about the perfect 
triumph and prevalence of the kingdom of God was quite as con- 
fident in the midst and course of this busy, early year as anywhere 
in his carcer. 

15. Just here one fact compels attention. Despite all this 
apparent clarity and fullness of the Master’s early Messianic 
thought, his teachings about his death are notably fuller and 
more explicit in all the later periods than they are in this. Why, 
now, this early reticence? Why his repeated repression of testi- 
mony to his Messiahship, during his early Galilean work? This 
silence here upon themes that afterward held large place in his 
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discourse, and this prohibition of confessions that afterward called 
forth his blessing and support, seem strange. 

Several things may be said. His reticence was not confined 
to this early period. He repeatedly refrained from explicitness 
in the later stages of his work. In some cases this self-repression 
seems due to the indocility and inner incongruity of the inquirers, 
It was as spies, not as disciples, that they were searching into his 
life. There is ample occasion in this early year to bring forward 
this conjecture. But this hardly seems sufficient to explain the 
striking alteration of his manner even among the Twelve. Yet, 
even here, a closely kindred explanation deserves regard. For 
even the intimate companionship vouchsafed this innermost circle 
about his form did not avail to secure to them full fellowship 
with his thought. This also is apparent in all the course of their 
discipleship. They stupidly overlooked, or obdurately de 
nounced his plainest affirmations. Hence, among his chosen 
followers, even as among his outspoken foes, his reticence here, 
and his explicitness there, may have been due to their unreadiness 
or enlarging capacity to appropriate his claim. ‘But quite above 
and apart from all this, that the time and method of the Saviour’s 
publication of the full purport and program of the Messianic 
task was due to his sole and sovereign choice, were explanation 
enough; and it lies near at hand. In any case, it is for this 
discussion a fact of large significance that during this early year 
there was acknowledged occasion for repression. It evinces that 
in this early year were words and deeds of surpassing moment, 
capable of sustaining most majestic claims. 

16. In making the transit backward from this Galilean work 
to the period of the ministry in Judaea, there is one scene of uncer- 
tain date, that deserves special remark. It is that recorded in 
the fifth of John. It is an imposing story, and can stand alone. 
Its chief concern is with Jesus’s estimate of himself. In the face 
of a deadly enmity, which challenged his right to do a gracious 
deed upon the Sabbath day, he solemnly avowed full fellowship, 
sonship, and equality with God, involving, with a true submis 
siveness and an infinite dignity, a full authority to raise the dead, 
award eternal life, and determine eternal doom. No later state 
ment unveils a deeper penetration into his personal or official con- 
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sciousness, or a fuller or variant outline of his work. Here is 
the infinite Son of God, fulfilling the Father’s pleasure in his ap- 
pointed ministry as Saviour and Judge of all, and making his 
avowal in the face of enemies who are plotting for his 
life. This is a notable affirmation, notable as to content not 
more than as to time and place. In substance and in environ- 
ment it chimes in precisest concord with his latest attestations 
about himself. 


VI. The opening period of his public work. 

Here are -three subdivisions, the introduction by John the 
Baptist, the temptation, and the early work in Judaea. For clear 
historical apprehension they should be studied separately. But 
conclusions may be summarized in this essay in a single section. 

While he was talking with the Samaritans and with Nicode- 
mus; when he tarried in Judaea, baptizing, or attended that first 
passover feast; when he accepted the initial salutation of John, 
and permitted the transfer of John’s disciples to himself; when 
he encountered the stress of the wilderness temptation and test; 
and when he entered and emerged from the Jordan, did his 
thought at this early date encompass the full scope of what it was 
to be his later fortune to undergo? Or, were his anticipations 
and plans inadequate and incorrect? 

1. And firstly, what were the direction and content of his 
thought in that early Judaean activity? That it should be wholly 
overlooked by three of the Gospel accounts, and so incomplete in 
the fourth, is inexplicably strange. Beyond all controversy, it 
was a period of considerable length, the full record of which 
would have immeasurable value. Throughout this study and 
summation the unusual meagerness of the record must be kept 
in mind. We catch a passing glimpse of his person at an 
annual feast, and at a Samaritan town; and we hear his dialogue 
with Nicodemus and with the woman by the well. In the entire 
recital the most telling feature is the substance of his word. Take 
the conference with Nicodemus. Herein he handles the nature 
and final penalty of human sin; his own heavenly origin and 
authority and apostleship; and the prerequisites of salvation, 
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own death as a means of life. Here are all the distinctively 
Messianic themes. And they are all discoursed upon with the 
utmost confidence of authority, as by the sovereign head of the 
Messianic realm. Each man’s relationship with him, whether 
of faith or unbelief, is determinative of the ultimate state. His 
service parts all men into two widely contrasted bands, with 
destinies eternally and immeasurably diverse, according as they 
cherish or repent of sm. Here are the ultimate truths, pro- 
claimed with an authority that is above all appeal. 

2. In the scene in Samaria, beyond his direct assertion of 
Messiahship, his urgency commands regard. Féod and drink 
and rest are all foregone that there may be no intermission in his 
prosecution of his Father’s will. This incomparable strenv- 
ousness is notable. It betokens a purpose with a clarity and 
dominance that nothing could obscure or overbear. Let the 
force and distinctness of this official sense, here in Samaria, be 
ranged beside the sweep and finality of his thought with Nicode- 
mus; and then let both be held in the light of his purgation of the 
temple courts, and his prediction of his triumph over death at 
the passover feast; and once again it must be allowed that his 
exhibit of himself before his fellowmen in this earliest public 
work was not merely harmonious, it was literally commensurate 
with his fullest delineation of the Messianic work. 

3. The Temptation presents the Saviour encountering 4 
most startling and strenuous assault. Standing in a desert place, 
with human fellowship, physical nutriment, and signs of heavenly 
care all withheld, he is besieged by most subtle and persuasive 
allurements to sin. ‘“ You are hungry. This is a deep indignity. 
And it involves you in distress. You deserve more faithful care. 
Evidently the Father’s superintendence of your life has ceased. 
Resent the shame. Cut short the pain. Give over longer trust 
in heaven’s love. Display your own .authority. Turn from 
God. Take refuge in yourself.” In response to this, Jesus gave 
hint of replenishing feasts, provided in the love of God, of which 
Satan never guessed; and declared his resolution to endure with- 
out complaint whatever a loving Father might appoint. 

Then Satan says: ‘‘ Well, be itso. You believe still in your 
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You are in thick distress. There is no evidence of your Father’s 
eare. If you insist that it does endure, then demonstrate it by 
some sig Here is a goodly pledge and promise of heavenly 
oversight set forth in Holy Writ. Test it here, and let us see if 
it is true.” The patient Master’s answer here was simply this. 
“My Father’s word is true. Of that I have no shimmer of 
doubt. To treat his faithfulness as though unsure were in itself 
a heinous sin.” 

Then Satan, beholding the firm entrenchment of the Master’s 
life in undisturbed assurance of his Father’s love and truth, sees 
clearly that mere subtlety is vain. Christ’s loyalty and fellow- 
ship with God are not so easily disturbed. He must let loose 
against this loyal soul the full momentum of all his mightiest 
persuasions unto sin. And so he says to Christ: ‘“ Behold, here 
all the kingdoms of all the world, and all their gathered glory. 
Break utterly loose from God. Abjure his every claim. Sub- 
tract from him your whole allegiance. Fall down and worship 
me, and these glorious aggregates of earthly excellence shall all 
be yours.” This was, verily, a mighty proffer. But it involved 
a mighty cost. ‘And the Master’s answer was swift and clear. 
“Abjure the claims of God! Worship you! Thou art Satan! 
Get behind me! Worship is for God alone.” 

4, Thus, in solitude and darkness and distress the holy 
Saviour stood in perfect patience, quietness, and loyalty to God. 
It is a scene that deserves attention. For the measure of its God- 
ward meekness, trust, and faithfulness stands forever unap- 
proached by any man, and unsurpassed by Christ. Moreover, 
its deepest undertones are in fullest consonance with the loftiest 
utterances of all his later life. Observe its scorn of magic and 
parade and all externalism. He stands in these respects precisely 
where he stood when he encountered the hunger and false zeal 
and carnalism of the five thousand in the midst of his career. 
So, in his choice of ways and means, he speaks in this initial 
scene precisely as he spoke in Pilate’s judgment hall. And in 
his patient sufferance of indignity and pain, the gracious Master’s 
posture, when, with angelic ministration, he emerged from this 
Satanic onslaught, was no whit other than when, by angelic aid, 
he rose from the final agony in Gethsemane. This scene alone 
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declares this man from Nazareth to hold in calm possession al] 
the purity, loftiness, and strength essential to triumphantly sus- 
tain the entire responsibility of full Messiahship. 

5. His relationship with John deserves most careful study, 
All the Baptist’s teaching may be arranged in three clusters: his 
ideas of Hebrew prophecy; his adjustments to his time; and his 
anticipation of One to come. It can all be briefly stated thus: 
By a message of judgment and grace he summons people to pre- 
pare by repentance and faith for the coming of One who, in 
fulfillment of prophetic hope, should remove their sin, and 
baptize them with the Holy Ghost. His total message is one of 
preparation. He isa herald. His outlook is constantly towards 
One that is tocome. This is the keynote of his initial message; 
it is the whole burden of his final inquiry from the fortress in 
Peraea. Nowhere does he more finely and fully embody his 
inmost thought than in his portraiture of the coming One as a 
bridegroom, whose glory must forever increase; and of himself 
as the friend, whose light must diminish and pass away. 

Now how did John conceive and describe this glorious sue- 
cessor to his place? His delineation is of the utmost importance 
in this study. He anticipates his appearing, with a deep and 
tremulous apprehension of a surpassing dignity. Attend his 
measured words. Before him in time, above him in worth, be- 
yond him in strength, close beside him among the throngs, though 
as yet unknown, stood One who should soon come forth as Judge, 
with axe and fan and fire, to purge and slay and put away; as 
Son of God, anointed with the Holy Ghost, source of the spiritual 
anointing of all the saints; and as bridegroom, seeking to perfect 
and unify all his followers as his bride. Compute the range and 
value of the Baptist’s announcement and expectation. He is pre 
dicting and awaiting One whose dignity, commission, and fune- 
tions are all divine. That he anticipated the Messianic passion 
cannot well be denied, calling the coming One, as he did, “ the 
Lamb,” and sharing with him, as he did, a full measure of sacri- 
fice for righteousness’ sake. 

Such was the person John announced. For such a person 
he prepared the way. To such a person he gave over his own 
disciples. In supreme deference to such a person he relinquished 
his own position and withdrew. 
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6. Under such an introduction; in the face of such awakened 
expectations; in vivid consciousness of such foregoing hopes; 
and at such a cost, Jesus advances to his work. It is true that 
the inner thoughts which prompted him to go forth from 
Nazareth to this baptism and annunciation by John are nowhere 
declared. His emergence was out of utter obscurity, and his 
passage to the Jordan is with impressive silence. The years that 
lay behind were, for all we are permitted to know, perfectly quiet 
and plain. But as he stepped thus quietly forth out of that 
‘ humble Nazarene environment, to enter the open arena of his 
brief, but tense, life work, he traversed, in this contact with John, 
a vestibule brilliant with disclosures and athrill with salutations, 
such as had never before been focused on any of the sons of men. 
Its atmosphere was throbbing with the commissioning voice of 
God; the anointing of the Holy Spirit in the descending dove; 
the needs and hopes, the sorrow and the obduracy of men; the 
tidings of the superlative cost and worth of redeeming and re- 
newing grace; and the verdicts and administration of unending 
doom. That Jesus of Nazareth could venture to make the 
transit from that humble and unfamed home to his public work 
by way of such a momentous introduction is in itself a most 
momentous fact. Further evidence of its value may be gathered 
from estimates of John that came from the lips of Jesus later in 
his life. At about the opening of the early Galilean year, in a 
controversy with the Jews about his personal and official standing, 
he makes explicit appeal to the testimony of John, terming him 
a burning and a shining light, and a witness to the truth. In 
the course of his Galilean work, when John sent his messengers 
from Machaerus, Jesus declared him greater than a prophet, the 
peer of any born of women, the true Elijah, the veritable fore- 
runner of the covenant Lord. And, finally, in his closing con- 
troversy with the Jews, during the week of his arrest and death, 
he called him a preacher of righteousness, thus leaving him his 
dying corroboration and support. 

Comparing, now, the mission and full message of this herald 
of the Lord, the immediate acceptance of his testimony by Christ, 
and the subsequent repeated approbation of the Baptist’s official 
authority and word; and one must allow in the Master’s mind, 
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at the very inception of his task, an estimate of himself and of 
his work, that in his subsequent career is never surpassed. 

7. In this study of the bearing of the ministry of John upon 
Jesus’s estimate of himself, the emphasis has lain chiefly upon the 
burden of the Baptist’s teaching and upon his transfer of every- 
thing to Christ. But the Saviour’s baptism deserves separate re- 
mark. Here isa scene that, however viewed, has profound signi- 
ficance. It betokened to John the divine disclosure of his com- 
ing Lord. It came upon the Master while in exercise of prayer. 
Tt conveyed to him the sole, but perfect, warrant for calling him 
the Christ. It was the condensed fulfillment of most precious, 
ancient prophecy. It was his substantial equipment for his 
anointing ministry. It was his full enforcement -for effective 
assault upon the empire of Satan. It was attended by a saluta- 
tion from the skies, awarding him the outspoken commendation 
of the Most High. No warrant more ample and explicit and 
complete for assuming full Messiahship can be imagined by any 
one, or anywhere brought forth. And when its testimony is set 
alongside his deliberate adoption of John’s preparatory work, 
and his immediate and undisguised approval of his disciples’ esti- 
mate of his own official rank, it must be owned that Jesus took 
the leadership of the followers of John in the full light and con- 
sciousness of the full meaning of the Messianic task. 

8. Now, let these various phases of this earliest period of his 
public life be carefully combined. This may very fairly be done. 
For the baptism, the temptation, and the public indication of 
Christ by John stand, in the life experience of Christ, immedi- 
ately conjoined, and the early Judaean work is so closely related 
as to be actually indivisible. It follows upon John’s salutation 
in inseparable sequence. Indeed, it sets before us the very act 
ind progress of the predicted waning of the forerunner’s light 
before the increase of the bridegroom’s glory and fame. What, 
then, is the total unified expression of Jesus’s estimate of him- 


self, as he rises upon our vision in this dawning of his open day? 
Let the following correlation of the elements make reply. Take 
the dominance of his official sense in Samaria; the fullness and 
finality of his thought with Nicodemus; his consuming zeal, to- 
gether with his expectancy of sacrificial death and final triumph, 
at the early feast; his deliberate appropriation to himself of all the 
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Baptist foretold and prepared; his matchless fortitude of God- 
ward patience and devotion and reliance upon spiritual means, 
under the onset of Satan, upon the very threshold of his open life; 
and the steady posture of his soul in that sublime coincidence of 
prayer and divine authentication as the anointed Son of God, 
in the scene of baptism. Arrange them all in any clear and 
ordered combination in the consciousness of the Lord, and it must 
be acknowledged to provide as plain and full a declaration and 
avowal of Messiahship as can anywhere be displayed. And let 
it be observed how all these features coalesce. He who is stand- 
ing and moving in the midst of these vivid scenes is not a person 
of variant moods, of mutually dissimilar and inconsonant thoughts 
and aims. He was ever and everywhere the same: the anointed 
Son of God, sinless, ardent, farseeing, triumphant, imperial in 
the range of his thought and the energy of his life. Let all these 
facts be held in one review, and it is in no slightest respect a de- 
parture from the sympathy and balance of his life that, when the 
woman of Samaria announced her faith in the Christ, who was 
to come, he should instantly reply, with an explicitness and self- 
assurance that are supreme, “ I that speak unto thee am he.” 
CONCLUSION. 

Owing to the nature of this essay, the conclusions are all em- 
bodied in its very structure. It may help, however, to append 
them in a brief and definite final statement. 

1. All positive affirmation has been confined to the periods 
of the Master’s public life. No certain statement can be made 
about the content of his official sense prior to his baptism. 

2. The total substance of the positive results found herein 
has been constructed out of the very substance of the Gospel 
records. It has been the incessant endeavor and resolve, that no 
element which the Gospels contain shall be left out; and equally 
that no element which the Gospels do not contain shall be brought 
in; hence, that the work shall be, as a Gospel study, unmixed, ex- 
haustive, and exact. 

3. The content of the Messianic task has been found to be 
the announcement and infliction of penal doom on relentless sin; 
and the provision and free gift of saving and healing grace for all 
who repent. 
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4. The entire program of the Messianic work is thrown 
upon the background of sin. The whole movement may be de- 
scribed as occasioned by and adjusted to sin. This awful anomaly 
is incessantly in mind. Hence, all the rebukes and woes; all the 
appeals and aid; all the controversies and assaults; all the sacrifice 
and shame; and hence, also, all the anguish or rejoicing in the 
final experiences of the concluding awards. 

5. He lays claim to divine apostleship as Son of God. 
Hence the anointing, the instruction, and all the jealous and 
faithful subordination. 

6. The experience of sacrifice, growing out of the sinful 
hate of unbelief, or from the Messiah’s redeeming love, — an ex- 
perience in which both impulses mysteriously merge — is present 
everywhere. 

7. The element of triumph is likewise a constant factor. 
This quality pervades every attitude and act, and figures in every 
word and step. It is pre-eminently evident in the confident 
anticipation of the ultimate issue of glory and life in fellowship 
with God. 

8. The total content, then, of Jesus’ Messianic thought, or 
of his official sense, was his divine commission, as Son of God, to 
dominate the realm of sin, by sacrificially and triumphantly ad- 
ministering there the will of God, either in the form of vengeance 
or of grace. 

9. The study has developed two impressive magnitudes: 
the Messianic Person and the Messianic Work; or, the Messianic 
Consciousness and the Messianic Activity. It is everywhere 
notable how each of these involves and demands the other. 
Neither can be described without outlining the other. The 
Messianic Person is sent forth for precisely the Messianic Work. 
And the Messianic Work demands precisely the Messianic Person. 

10. When all these resultants of this Gospel study are 
clearly held in mind, it becomes apparent that, from the start, 
the thought of Jesus fathomed and encompassed all the depth 
and majesty of the Messianic scheme. In each and every period 
alike he figures as the delegate of God, anointed Redeemer and 
Judge, prepared for suffering and shame, and fully assured of 


highest final dominion and renown. 
Crark S. BrarpsLet. 





CHRISTIANITY AND PANTHEISM. 


A COLLEGE ADDRESS. 





A great German thinker recommends that the name of God 
should be spoken only occasionally, in those moments of high 
exaltation of spirit when the powers of association can do their 
utmost in ennobling and hallowing our thoughts of that great 
name. ‘There is a sense in which this is altogether wrong. The 
name of God should be stamped on every thought and labor of our 
lives. Nothing that he calls us to do is to be judged common 
orunclean. In the questions of science and philosophy, of litera- 
ture and history, to go below the surface anywhere is to meet 
God. It is the fool who says “ No God,” and says it in every 
word. It is the wise man whose constant thought is God, and 
who aspires to him in every breath. And yet our German mentor 
is wise, for he presents one part of a great truth, and that is as 
much as can be expected usually from sources so imperfect as 
human thought and human language. While it is true that 
God is the universal fact, it is still more true that God is the 
supreme fact. And in the greater experiences of life, when one 
seeks the largest and most stimulating thought attainable, how 
can we go elsewhere than straight to that supernal throne, to 
bow in adoration before our King and Father. 

The ery “ No God” in the past has but seldom taken the 
form of absolute atheism; many gods, rather, that leave a man 
free to select the kind that he prefers, one guaranteed not to 
interfere with his desires or pursuits. But science and the Bible, 
reason and revelation, have together made polytheism impossible 
in any civilized nation of the earth. In the effort to get away 
from God now the ery is not many gods, but much God, all God, 
everything God. Not polytheism, but pantheism is the danger- 
ous form of present unbelief, disguising itself in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways, and shaping for the worse many lines of thought 
that call themselves by other names. As Christians, then, let us 
think for a few moments of God in his world, and enlarge our 
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hearts anew to the old thought that he hath made us and not we 
ourselves; we are his people and the sheep of his pasture. 

In the beginning — God. Thus stands the majestic and in- 
comparable declaration of the Bible. Not gods many, but God. 
Not a world self-formed, self-existent; all things were made by 
him. Not eternal matter; unto the King eternal, incorruptible, 
invisible, the only God, be honor and glory forever and ever. All 
finite things, all contingent being, must have had a beginning. 
Go back to that time when he spake and it was done; when God 
said “ Let there be,” and there was. Lift your mind to the 
thought that even before this beginning of things there was — 
God. Not only to everlasting but from everlasting, it is his 
supreme prerogative to say, Iam. All that we know of time is 
that it measures finite events, and God is not, and never was, an 
event. Yet our common notion of the infinite is derived by 
imaging the finite and then endeavoring to think away its re 
strictions. An accumulation of paradoxes often assists us thus in 
clearing our ideas. So with God’s duration. There is to come 
a time when time shall be no longer. So there was a time before 
time, when there was no existence but God; no event in the 
changeless and unchangeable infinity of his spirit, the eternal 
solitude in which all the endless future was spread before his 
knowledge in absolute completencss, while all the energies of -his 
divine power waited in fullness of strength the moment when they 
should be, not developed or increased, but simply revealed in 
creation. 

It is not only true that by him all things consist; he is before 
all things. Open your understanding fully to the stupendous 
thought of this unconditioned being, not dependent for his exis- 
tence upon the world, which is his expression; not a mere ener- 
gizing spirit of the universe, having no life apart from it; not 
eternal with it, but eternal before it; not simply immanent, but 
precedent and transcendent. God can life, did live, does live, 
without the world. The world cannot live, did not live, does not 
live, without the God who was before it, and who is above it. No 
one has grasped the fullness of this first word of the Bible who 


cannot contemplate with gladness of adoring awe those earlier 


eternities in which God was alone and vet not alone; in which 
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the Father was with the Son and the Son was in the bosom of the 
Father, and the Spirit knew the mind of each. The triune God 
needs not the society of men or angels. In the highest sense he 
cannot find fellowship in created being. To himself he needs 
must be all in all, finding complete sufficiency in his own un- 


speakable perfections. 

But time began and God created. Why, we cannot tell, for 
he is still past finding out; as little can we say how, for we do not 
yet know the power of God. Creation can never be explained 
in the ordinary sense, for that means simply the statement of the 


natural cause immediately preceding the event explained; and 
we are now seeking the origin of the whole system of natural 
causes themselves. Yet the mind insists at least upon setting 
definite limits to its ignorance. Is creation the making out of 
nothing? No, if that means that nothing was the stuff or 
material which was used in creation. Yes, if we mean that where 
nothing had been, something was after creation. God created 
out of himself? No, if that means that God took a part of him- 
self to make the world and something less than the whole was left. 
Yes, if we mean that there is no power not given from above; 
that the ultimate source of every kind of energy is in God. He 
was complete before creation. His entirety is in creation, and 
is outside of creation; wherever he is at all, he is altogether. He 
is not to be conceived as a diffused substance capable of division. 
Every intelligent being, every atom of matter might be destroyed, 
absolutely annihilated, and the sum of God’s being would suffer 
not the least diminution. 

The question of Nicodemus, doubtless, will reeur, “ How can 
these things be?’ And if it is not asked in the spirit of Nico- 
demus, in unwillingness to receive the testimony of God, the 
question is well. It is just as sure that the revealed things be- 
long unto us as that the secret things belong unto the Lord our 
God. He is insane who insists on comprehending God; he is an 
idiot who is not glad to apprehend all that is possible of his works 
and ways. Are the forces of nature simply the habitual voli- 
tions of God? Yes, if we recognize in those volitions the large 
sweep and solemn invariableness which we attach to natural law. 
Certainly, every detail of result is as fully known to God and as 
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wisely made a part of the universal plan as if each detail was 
individually chosen. Equally certain is it that these details are 
not chosen by themselves, but that all things work together for 
the good end that God has chosen. Are the forces of nature dis- 
tinct energies, true second causes in the series of natural events? 
Yes, if we do not make them separate and independent, moving 
on by virtue of inherent powers while God simply looks on from 
a distance. All things must be upheld by the word of his power. 
The analogy of our machines deceives us here. Man can make 
a combination of material powers and stand aside, an idle specta- 
tor, while it does the work. This he can do because he uses mat- 
ter ready made, and simply arranges forces which are furnished 
him. But such a conception is thoroughly inappropriate and 
alien to the fact of God’s relation to his world. The universe 
has no powers which he did not bestow; whose quality and limit 
were not exactly settled by him; whose continuance is not wholly 
dependent upon his support. Man might be swept out of being 
and his machine continue its motion indefinitely. Without the 
being of God, nothing can be; without the will of God nothing 
can become; without the constant and tireless upholding of 
God, everything would lapse into nonentity. In the great hand 
of God we stand; when we would fly from him to the remotest 
east or west, that same hand must sustain our flight. The finite 
can never be the independent. There is no escape from abso- 
lute and everlasting dependence upon God. There is no refuge 
from God save in God. 

The universe is God’s expression. How much of himself 
ean God express in his work? First is the great realm of matter 
with its mechanical and chemical properties. The wisdom dis 
played therein is manifold and amazing; yet, would the world be 
worth making simply for itself? The divine wisdom does not 
need any revelation to itself, and by our supposition there is thus 
far no one else to whom it can come as a revelation. But our 
thought and God’s plan push on, and self-conscious life is intro- 
duced. Here is a much higher expression of divinity. God 
has conscious life, and he has bestowed conscious life. There 
is a world of vitalized beings now in earth, in sea, and in air, 
knowing their existence and tasting their joys. The chasm of 
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value that separates these two forms is enormous. We have 
reached now a style of being that can be an end in itself. The 
throbbing breast of the lark as he soars to the sky and pours out his 
rapture in a song worthy of heaven is unspeakably more wonder- 
ful than the glorious sun itself, that knows no joy because it 
knows nothing; because its place is in the realm of the senseless 
which stands as the foundation for sensory being. 

So we see the great world of pleasures many and pains few, 
years of life and a moment of death. In beast, and bird, and fish, 
everywhere is seen the joy of living, the delight of motion. 
Nerves wonderfully manifold and amazingly delicate, felicities 
broad and cumulative as the earth, present a system of being 
wonderfully good in itself,.a shadow in life of God’s life, as 
unorganized matter is a shadow in being of God’s being. 

Can more be done? No one could ask for greater variety or 
complexity within the realms of matter or of animal life. One 
force alone, electricity, furnishes facts more extensive and powers 
more astonishing than Aristotle discovered in the whole universe. 
As we view thé procession of life from protozoan up to man, who 
is ready to set a limit to the light that shall yet break out from this 
oldest word of God? Who ever dreams of the time when the 
intellect of man shall have exhausted the scientific knowledge 
possible even on this earth, one of the smallest of the myriads 
of the universe, and shall be obliged, like Alexander, to mourn 
that conquest is now complete. Certainly “ life’s mechanics 
could no farther go.” But can there not be another sphere as 
much above physical life as that is above chemistry and: me- 
chanics? Is there nothing in God higher than his felicity of 
being, within the power of his creative expression? 

The supreme fact in God is his holiness. He honors God 
most who honors in him most, not his power to design and make, 
not his capacity for infinite delight, but his character of eternal 
grace and truth. When Moses offered that most daring prayer 
ever spoken by human lips, “ Show me thy glory,” the answer 
came, “ I will make all my goodness pass before thee.” So God 
made man; in the image of God made he him. So was given the 
endowment of moral capacity, the knowledge of right and wrong, 
the power of free choice, without which a good nature would be 
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possible, such as a dog has, but a good character would be im- 
possible, such as an angel has, such as God has. Man was made 
but “a little lower than God.” That his knowledge and power 
is small is of no moment. He has the capacity of shaping him- 
self, and turning the energy of his will into channels of right- 
eousness, of lifting his own heart up to God; and that, in all the 
essentials of highest existence, is to be only a little below God, 
As holiness is the highest fact in God, and as that is revealed in 
man, we have now reached the highest realm of creative work. 
In God’s moral creation there may be rank above rank in know! 
edge and power; seers whose vision pierces in a moment to the 
truth man takes ages to learn, archangels capable of hurling the 
earth from its sphere. Yet the differences between all beings 
which have been given a spirit by the creative spirit are inde 
finitely less than the difference between the lowest form of right- 
eous life and the highest form of mere animal life, incapable of 
self-direction, never making moral choice, and living as truly 
in the realm of necessity as does the grain of sand or the drop 
of water. By the standards of heaven, which are not always 
those of Alexander Pope, the chasm between Newton and the 
ape is measureless, while what the highest archangel is now, 
Newton may hope to equal in the growth of the eternities before 
him. 

As we stand here, there comes fully into view the strange fact 
that the higher the issues to which creation is shaped, the more 
necessary becomes a certain self-limitation on the part of the 
Creator. In order that anything may be, it must have certain 
qualities, and must be left undisturbed in possession of these 
qualities. If dry land is made, it must be treated as dry land; 
no power can make it take the place or do the work of the ocean. 
God respects the work of his hands and secures his ends, not 
by interference with its sphere, but by leaving it absolutely intact 
within the limits assigned to it. So when life came upon earth, 
it must needs have its conditions. The mountain can be left 
ages without food, but the raven needs it every day; it cries unto 
the Lord, and the Lord hears it. The birds of the air are not 
forgotten by your Heavenly Father; not treated as if they were 
something else. In all his thoughts and plans they are birds, 
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and his purposes are secured through their being birds, and in no 


other way. 

This self-limitation of the Creator becomes startling as we 
look on man. In the realm of matter the divine government is 
through necessary laws. In the domain of animal life the 
volitions of the beast are fixed by predetermined conditions, by 
their nature and their circumstances. They do what they are 
made to do; they have no free choice and no moral responsibility ; 
they accomplish God’s end as ignorantly and as surely as moon 
and tide. But with man all is different; he is partly made, but 
he chiefly makes himself. He may let circumstances make him, 
but circumstances cannot make him without his permission; and, 
after all, it is not the circumstances themselves, but his choice 
to go with the circumstances that makes him what he is. Man 
has moral responsibility because he has free choice; and God 
thoroughly respects the freedom of choice he himself has given. 
The Creator accomplishes his ends in the creation of man, not 


by bringing a compulsion upon him which would destroy his 


power of choice, but by such combinations of men in the free 
use of their powers as shall secure his ends and leave man 
intact in his liberty and accountability. 

And so the realm of man presents us two absolutely novel 
facts. One is such as God desires, an intelligent and moral being 
freely choosing the wisdom and the law of God, and making his 
energy move in harmony with God. Such a spectacle praises 
God as stars in their courses never can; as myriads of lives with 
nerves athrill with joy never can. But to make this possible, 
to leave men free to go either way, makes the opposite course 
possible; and we have the sad and awful spectacle of intelligence 
choosing folly, of a moral being preferring sin, of a finite energy 
setting itself audaciously and obstinately in opposition to its 
maker. Certainly, God does not desire this; but as certainly 
God could not prevent it by a volition of power, without destroy- 
ing the freedom and with it the moral agency, and forcing the 
man to be better by unmaking him as a man and converting him 
into a better beast. This God does not do, will not do; he must 
win the human will by persuasion or not at all. And so he 
stands at the door and knocks; nevermore, not through all eter- 
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nity, will he break his way in; evermore, through all eternity, 
it is possible for man to keep his door bolted against the one 
whose supreme right it is to enter. But let none think he can 
thus defeat God. It is infinite power and wisdom that dares 
thus to limit the style of divine control in order to secure for man 
the prerogative of self-control. His apparent abdication of the 
lower rule is but the attainment of the higher through the new 
and supreme force of holiness. Though in a totally different 
way, God is as absolutely sovereign over his human creation 
as over wind and wave. If man will not be ruled, he shall be 
overruled. The God who was good and great enough to make 
man is good and great enough to make even the wrath of man 
praise him. Man can, if he will, praise God by exhibiting God’s 
power to redeem and sanctify; by joining the song of Moses and 
the Lamb about the throne. But, if he prefers, he can present 
the glory of God as the prisoner honors the government of a state; 
he can be a proof of God’s just and unswerving holiness, that 
eternally must connect sin with its suffering; that in the end 
must secure order and decency from those who refuse purity and 
righteousness. 

And now, with the worthiest thoughts of God that we can 
attain, and with the largest purpose to see him in his works, 
there come again and again to the mind of man, these questions: 
God is one; may not all his works be one? But various and in- 
creasing manifestations of a single energy, differing only in 
degree and not in kind? May not God and his works be one, all 
energies being but the pulse of his purpose, all things being of 
God, in God, and God? 

We stand now at a dividing place. I need not discuss here 
the deification of the beast in us by which men repeat the Roman 
folly of raising the vilest to the rank of gods, simply because 
they had supreme power. The beast in you does not have supreme 
power, and your temptation is not to call lust natural, and 
therefore divine. But perversion of the mind can as surely and 
absolutely destroy man as can perversion of the body. Every- 
thing depends upon what we place highest in man. . Have his 
speculative or his practical powers the right to rule? Shall his 
intellect or his spirit be supreme? For myself, for all Christians, 
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the one undeniable and untouchable fact, the one supreme dis- 
tinction, and awful responsibility of man, is found in his moral 
nature. Here is the citadel which must not and cannot be sur- 
rendered without direst treachery to reason as well as faith. 
Here is the unchangeable verity which brings God and immor- 
tality within range of our vision and possession. Whatever else 
may be given up, this cannot be abandoned. No satisfaction to 
the intellect in its zeal for a completed and articulated system, 
no brilliancy or comprehensiveness of theory that ignores or 
makes incidental this supreme fact of righteousness, can possibly 
be accepted by the man who means first of all to think right. 
Holding then fast by the integrity of our moral nature, how 
far can we go towards the thought that there is but one force in 
clod and man, a force with many varieties and grades, but 
nevertheless, one? There is no difficulty in accepting the idea 
that mechanical and chemical forces are all inherent in matter, 
and simply await suitable opportunities to show themselves. In 
the fire mist which the nebular hypothesis starts us with, the atoms 
could show but little of what they were able to do. As cooling 


took place and the powers of chemical affinity could assert them- 
selves, combinations and transformations simply revealed what 
was previously in matter. The new evolution showed the old 


involution; what was in, came out. 

Can we step from chemistry to physiology with the same ease? 
Is vitality inherent in water or air, in earth or fire, ready to de- 
clare itself when the conditions are supplied? Here we meet 
the striking difficulty that spontaneous generation is utterly op- 
posed to the experience of man. Dividing our knowledge be- 
tween physics and metaphysics, between science and philosophy, 
there is not a shred of scientific evidence of any life on this earth 
which did not spring from antecedent life. The philosophic 
theory of Tyndall called for spontaneous generation; the scien- 
tific investigations of Tyndall disproved it, so far as science can. 
It would seem scientific and wholly rational to accept this as a 
limitation of the theory of evolution until someone finds nature 
really evolving life out of the non-living, and until then to begin 
these new operations of evolution after life has been started by 
othermeans. No fullness of knowledge as to the mechanical and 
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chemical conditions of life can ever identify life with its con. 
ditions, any more than the most extensive knowledge of porridge 
will enable one to find involved in it the poetry Keats wrote 
in the strength gained from his meals. 

The change from vegetable life to animal is one marked by 
no such sharply divided lines as was once believed. The first in- 
fusion of consciousness is so small and so like in its manifestations 
to a certain responsiveness found in vegetables such as the sensi- 
tive plant, that simple life, the life of the vegetable cell, is held 
by many to carry with it the promise and potency of conscious 
ness. I go rather with those who hold that consciousness is a 
second gap in the line, life being the first; but I certainly have 
no quarrel with those who think that they can jump over both 
these gaps, or that they have built bridges across the chasms. 

But when we reach conscience, it is time to buckle on our 
armor and watch with the utmost vigilance. The question is 
no longer one of mere speculative interest; it becomes intensely 
practical. If the philosophic passion for unification attacks 
man’s moral nature, and attempts to resolve conscience into a 
modified form of desire, a mere collection of experiences as to 
what works well, the success of such unification of man with the 
beast is the destruction of his essential humanity. It is simply 
impossible to level the clod and the brute up to man. There is 
not the slightest evidence that the clod thinks, or that the. 
brute has an ideal of conduct above that to which he is naturally 
inclined. If it is necessary for one’s theory to ascribe these 
powers to clod or brute, it amounts to the admission that one’s 
theory has no visible means of support. No man can hold the 
integrity of his moral nature and believe at the same time that 
he is essentially one, in the possession of that moral nature, with 
the lion or the mosquito, with the mountain or the pebble. 
Looking downward we must give up the idea of unity, or we 
must give up the supreme endowment of man, that which makes 
him man. 

Every Christian here must needs take the position of Gallio 
and care nothing about questions of words or names. The Chris 


tian monist does not deny this essential distinction between 
things that he calls by the same name and refers to the same 
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force. The Christian dualist does not forget that there is but 
one ultimate substance, even God, in his belief that God has 
expressed the opposite poles of his nature in the creation of 
matter and spirit. What I call a difference in kind, I am willing 
that another should call a difference in degree, providing he 
teaches vigorously that a difference in degree may amount to the 
difference between heaven and hell. Here, as everywhere, the 
thinker needs to be on his guard against worshiping mere words 
as a constructive power, or hating mere words as a destructive 
power. The letter killeth; it is the spirit that giveth life. 

But unification has been even more persistently sought in the 
other direction. The philosophers who have called matter a 
double-faced somewhat, partly material and partly spiritual, have 
been far outnumbered by those who have called God a two- 
faced something, matter without and spirit within. The re- 
duction to natural forces has been much less attractive than the 
apotheosis by which all nature from atom to man has been lifted 
to the plane of divine force and everything has been referred 
immediately and absolutely to God. 

This conception has undeniably a fascination and even a glory 
of its own. Just as a great poem, like Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
is not to be found in separate phrases or noble passages, but in 
the great whole, so all things, taken together, with the spirit 
which sustains them, make God. Yet when its corollaries are 
fairly stated, its beauty is seen to be cheap and its wisdom fal- 
lacious. Test it, for example, by this familiar passage from 

ple, b) passag 
Pope, and see how moral values are confused and obliterated: 

“‘All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 

Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame, 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph, that adores and burns ; 


To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.’ 
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This view has been a favorite with many poets. In choice 
and volition, the man himself seems to be all. Everything de- 
pends upon him, and he is absolute master within his little king. 
dom. In feeling, in sensibility, he becomes passive; he offers 
himself as a harp upon which nature may play what tune it will, 
He takes in so far as he can the multitudinous life of the world 
and diffuses his personality abroad until it is merged in the 
universe which now seems all in all. But if this means the sur. 
render of personality, the seeming gain of breath is absolute 
loss; the gaining of the world and losing one’s soul. Some think 
the poet to be a man of mere sensibility, seeking as his paradise 
a series of delightful feelings delicately varied. If so, may we 
be delivered from poetry as from all other devices of the evil 
one. Man is not to go wandering through the earth, seeking 
some favored spot which shall make music upon him. He isa 
harp, but more than that he is a harper. Still more than that, 
he is to play the tune that God sets before him, and bring him- 
self into harmony with the great orchestra of heaven. Whoever 
deserts his will for his feelings, and has no higher idea of activity 
than the flush and thrill of sentiment, not only degrades himself 
to the level of mere joy where the animals belong, but he dis 
honors the God who created him for citizenship in heaven, where 
his servants serve him. Let it never be forgotten that any honor 
offered to God which does not honor his holiness, is simple dis 
honor; that to ascribe universality to the divine force, and thereby 
rob a man of his personality, really dethrones God from his high 
seat in man’s heart under pretense of giving him a broader 
throne in the universe. ‘“ They shall be mine, saith the Lord, 
in the day when I make up my jewels.” The special treasures 
of God are the souls who have chosen him. No one so robs God 
as he who takes from man the power by which alone he can 
choose God. 

But there is a still more serious difficulty in this identification 
of man with God, the difficulty of sin. In the lower realm 
nothing opposes God; nothing can. Man can and does. When 
man sins, is that the act of God? Does not that which is pro 
foundest within us demand that we should recognize sin as man’s, 
and only man’s? Does not every ery of remorse, every tear of 
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repentance which has redeemed the history of man from utter 
horror, testify that man and God must not be called one; that 
above as well as below, man stands out from the universe, great 
in this fact that his soul is his own, to make or mar. 

Here is the essential damage of Pantheism. Whether it 
seeks to identify man with the lower or the higher, whether it 
makes all things one in matter or in God, it destroys personality, 
makes sin impossible, and repentance absurd; hamstrings all noble 
effort by making man comfortless in this world with no Father 
and no future; leaves men to be the sport of powers that at times 
may seem benignant, but which will surely, sooner or later, turn 
to darkest threat and saddest doom for him who wears the chains 
of fatalism, gilded though they be with philosophic pride or 
poetic sentiment. Each soul stands alone, with kinship below 
and above, but cleared from all the necessities of the lower forces, 
from all compulsion of the highest forces, and left with his own 
eternal destiny to fix by means of that awful power of choice 
which alone can make heaven possible; which must also make 
hell possible; in which God gives his greatest. bestowment, and 
for which God pays the greatest price. 

It is easy to make a world, even of living beings; whether 
it take a moment or a million of years, it is utterly easy. The 
wealth of the universe is not to be weighed in the balance with 
one soul. All of cosmos might pass away in fire and smoke, and 
it would not cause God a tear. Something like this catastrophe 
is really to occur when the elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
and the heavens be rolled together as a scroll. But divine tears 
do come when souls refuse to know the things which belong unto 
their peace and at last they are hidden from eyes unwilling to 
see. It seems terrible that God should launch into existence 
souls that could destroy themselves, most strange that he should 
ever shut himself out from spheres of action that would turn 
their energies to evil. That he did it, not lightly, none can 
doubt, for it made necessary the gift of his only and well-beloved 
Son. For such a creature as man, Sinai demands Calvary. That 
he takes every means of persuading the heart which he will not 
compel, certainly you and I cannot deny. Nor shall we ever in 
all the eternities find one who will deny it for himself. Fearful 
is he in praises. 
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Through all this discussion it has been my aim over against 
the falsehood to build up the truth, and yet such an argument 
often makes a mainly negative impression: Pantheism is not true, 
I would fain do more than overtop and silence the fort of error 
by superior truth. Is it possible to garrison the hostile fort itself? 
There is, indeed, no fear for most of you that there will be such 
a fort to be taken. Yet few of you will escape the temptation 
of a lying tranfiguration that will lead you to build tabernacles 
of wood, hay, and stubble as a resort where spiritual weakness 
may be coddled. To borrow a flame from that fire which is to 
test all things, and sweep the place clear of its refuse of lies 
is not enough. Let us go on to build here of gold and silver and 
precious stones. Our age will lend us help. The “ higher pan- 
theism,” “Christian pantheism,” is eagerly sought by many 
noble minds. Technically speaking, Christian pantheism is as 
impossible as Christian atheism; yet the phrase is a convenient 
one for a revolt against deism, against a mechanical conception 
of the universe, against a doctrine of God such as the Moham- 
medans hold (and too many who call themselves Christian), a 
God who is quite outside of his world. Pantheism commits the 
opposite error, seeing clearly and feeling deeply the indwelling 
God, but utterly blind to the God who is before all things and 
who created all things, to the God who is an infinite personality, 
and who has endowed us with a finite but real personality. All 
that is true in the noblest pantheism is not only preserved, but 
glorified, in the Christian teaching of the divine immanence, 
in our new and larger version of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
For without the divine transcendence, an immanent God is re 
ligiously worthless to man; a mere inherent force, no more to be 
worshiped than magnetism. Again, if man is not morally trans 
cendent above all nature beside, he is worthless to himself; often 
less worthy of interest than the faithful ox he goads or the loving 
dog he beats. But with man transcendent above nature, and 
God transcendent above all, the fact of divine immanence be 
comes of priceless value, bringing uttermost satisfaction to the 
worshiping soul. 

Leaving out sin as not in God’s world, as putting itself out 
of the earth which the meek of God inherit, see how this doctrine 
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of the indwelling God transfigures the true, the beautiful, and 
the good. Facts are no longer confined to a dogged science that 
knows no varying values, and like the fabled justice of old must 
needs be blind. Every fact becomes one of the countless words 
of God by which men are to live. Every truth may be known, 
must be known in its relations to the eternal truth; can be traced, 
must be traced, to its roots in the purpose of God. Yea, even the 
darkness of mystery is ours. “ Even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings”; in that sacred motherly darkness 
every faithful soul is, whether he knows it or not, when the 
light seems to have forsaken him. In his light, see all light; let 
your darkness never be that of the pit, but only that of heaven, 
for day and night they serve him there. 

And if in all knowledge we are thinking over the thoughts 
of God, in all beauty it is ours to know the love of God, the out- 
flow of a joy that is infinitely tender. No need of idle fancies 
that every flower enjoys the air it breathes. Our joy in it is 
something better than a magnified echo of its imagined life; it is 
the faintest response to the joy of God in and through his crea- 
tion. No need of sighing for nymph and dryad to people once 
again with vague humanity the groves and streams. Let your 
heart go out to every form of life and beauty, not only with the 
assurance that our Father made them all, but that his love to you 
is throbbing in every pulse of this lovely world. By every 
solemn grove he invites you to worship. The songs of the birds 
pour their joy abroad; but they are given you to bear your 
praise above. 

And, most of all, for here is the heart of the matter, 
be satisfied with nothing but goodness, a goodness that roots 
itself in God. A man might have every fact crammed 
into his brain, and know minutely the show of every beauty in 
the universe, without having as much of God as the smallest 
child that recognizes his mother’s unselfishness, or the most 
despised publican that has begun to pray, God be merciful. Here 
is the strength of the lie that must be taken in God’s name. 
Nothing of knowledge or beauty that is not essentially righteous 
can bring us nearer to God. It may make us feel rich and in 
need of nothing, but we are only the more blind and miserable. 
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Tn all and above all, seek first the righteousness of God, and all 
personality of his, this power of free moral choice, under no pre- 
tense allowing it to be merged with natural forces or divine voli- 
these things shall be added unto you. From him and in him and 
unto him are all things. With God they become the power of 
boundless life unto boundless life. 

Is it not now clear why the Christian cherishes jealously this 
tion? He insists upon the separateness of his soul from God’s 
world and from God’s soul, simply that he may give it back 
to God. He must be himself in order that he may be God’s. 
This jeweled cup has no value for him save as it holds the wine 
of Christ. TI live, but only as Christ liveth in me. I, I, forever, 
in opposition to all philosophies or poetries that would rob man 
of himself, forever must he say, I. But having thus planted 
himself on that fortress from which no nature below can ever 
eject him, and no power above ever will, it is forever the fullest 
assertion of his personality, the amplest development of every 
power, the loftiest prerogative conceivable for created being, 


to take these words upon his lips, words that made it worth while 
for Christ to die — I choose God. 


Srepuen G. Barnes. 





VARIETY IN TYPES OF CONVERSION. 


A NEW TESTAMENT STUDY FOR MORNING CHAPEL. 


In our chapel worship this year I have proposed, instead of 
taking one book for exposition, that we consider a subject mani- 
festly illustrated by the whole Bible, and more particularly by 
certain passages and illustrations from the Gospels and Epistles, 
viz., “Some Types of Gospel Hearers.” Our point of view is 
that of the Bible as a Book of Hearers; the Bible as furnishing us 
with some types of men and of audiences which the Gospel en- 
counters. This point of view is that of human nature in its end- 
less varieties to which a book of life is constantly adapting itself, 
in men who listen to it, accept it, reject it, oppose it, are indif- 
ferent to it, are comforted, warned, upbuilt by it, or affected 
in the many ways in which human nature encounters God’s law 
and love. In following this theme so far, our studies from 
morning to morning have brought out the value of considering 
the Bible in its methods of getting lodgment as well as in the value 
of its contents. We have emphasized the fact that the Bible is 
a book of hearers as well as of speakers; a book of leaders truly, 
but also of followers; of audiences as well as of prophets and 
preachers; of parishes as well as of pastors. It is a record of hu- 
man nature as well as of the divine nature; it is a record of the re- 
ception of truth as well as of its promulgation. We have been 
corsidering, moreover, the bearing of the many types of Biblical 
literature as seen from this point of view; the varied authorship 
from all ranks of life; the variant types of leadership as well; 
the different elements of character among the listeners in Christ’s 
apostolic band; the varied parishes of Paul. The last two days 
we have considered the breadth of humanity, the balance of 
character and the many-sidedness of our Lord and his greatest 
apostles, in order to catch some reflection through them of the 
varied needs of men to whom they ministered the Gospel. 

This morning I wish to consider with you “Some Types of 
Conversion in the New Testament,” some hearers of the word 


in their first contact with the truth. My object is simply to illus- 
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trate again the variety of human capacity and need which comes 
into touch with the Gospel message, and the adaptability of 
Gospel methods and motives suggested. Let us take ten instances 
out of the many in the record, and simply ask some questions 
about them. 


Here they are: Nicodemus, The Woman of Samaria, 
Zacchaeus, The Thief, The Eunuch, Paul, Cornelius, Lydia, 
The Jailor, Timothy. 

1. What was their social sphere? ‘Two women: one a 
woman of repute, one a sinner; one a Jewess, one a Samaritan. 
Eight men: one a despised tax-gatherer, one a Roman soldier, 
one an Ethiopian, one of mixed blood, Jewish and Greek. They 
range from a member of the Sanhedrim to a jailor; from a 
princess’ treasurer to a Roman hireling; from a soldier to a 
merchant. Three of them were in scholarly pursuits, two emi- 
nently of the intellectual class. One was in legitimate business, 
another an extortioner. One came from a devout home, two 
were foes of the social order. Some of them were in private life, 


others in various ranks of the public service. Some of them 


were rich, others were poor. 

2. What were some of their mental and moral conditions? 
Nicodemus and Paul were intellectually hostile: scholarly 
pride in the one case, and pride of hostile committal in the other. 
Timothy was intellectually ready through nurture; the eunuch 
was intellectually thirsty through longing for light. IRgnorance 
aud curiosity played through the darkened soul of the woman 
at the well, and ignorance and indifference from brutality and 
crime hardened the heart of the robber. The debasing of self- 
respect through avarice in a publican, was sewing up the mind 
of Zacchaeus to spiritual realities. Here was a seemingly bad man 
against social justice —the publican. Here was a manifestly 
bad man against the civil order — the thief. Here was an 
openly bad woman against the home — the woman of Samaria. 
Yet here alike in this group, also needing the Gospel, were the 
rest — some studious of the Bible and morally correct in conduct. 

3. Who in this group seemed probably in the line of con- 
version, candidates for God’s grace? Nicodemus, Lydia, the 
eunuch, Cornelius, and Timothy. Who were outside the ex 
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pectancy of conversion? The thief, Zacchaeus, the Samaritan 
woman, the jailor, the persecutor. 

4. Where were they and what were they doing when the 
challenge and the change met them? Nearly all about their 
work, except the thief. One only was at a prayer-meeting, after 
a day’s toil; one was drawing water; one was traveling; one was 
in a jail; one was in a tree-top; one was awakened out of sleep at 
midnight; one was in the midst of hostile work at midday; one 
was on a secret visit of inquiry; one was dying on a cross. 

5. What were some of the direct or indirect means of 
reaching these hearers? In nearly all of them the chief agency 
was personal contact and sympathy. Few of the conversions of 
the New Testament were in the crowd — most of them from per- 
sonal, incidental work. So here. It was, in one case, allusion 
to a well of water, upspringing for a thirsty soul. Here, by 
the suggestion that Christ would be a guest with one everybody 
else despised. One was reached by a proposition to explain the 
Bible, “ Understandest thou what thou readest?” The Bible 
asa book of mysteries without Jesus who fulfilled the prophecies, 
gave peace to the eunuch. One was reached by answer to a 
question of fear: ‘“‘ What must I do to be saved? ” while a tender 
remonstrance from the Lord, reaching monitions of conscience 
in his own soul, touched the soul of a persecutor, “ Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?” <A prayer for mercy, “ Lord, re- 
member me,” opened the vision of Paradise to a robber, while 
intellectual processes confronting the Master’s authority opened 
the mind of Nicodemus, “‘ Ye must be born anew.” Here it was 
Christ’s appeal to a sinful past experience in the woman, and 
again his appeal to self-respect in Zacchaeus. The unconscious 
influence of a sinless sufferer contrasted with his own guilt 
touched the heart of a thief. The old good life of correctness 
which yet needed the better life of a Gospel Saviour won the 
centurion. Attentive listening to testimony awakened the soul 
of Lydia. The godly nurture of a mother prepared Timothy for 
the spark of Paul’s Gospel torch. 

6. What were some things overthrown in some of these 
cases? Pride of intellect, which would not solve mysteries; 
flippancy and indifference from national prejudice and_per- 
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sonal impurity; greed of money and extortion; hardness of 
heart to God and violence towards man; delusion of conscience, 

7. And what were some of the effects? Secret discipleship, 
with at least one mild public protest in Nicodemus; water-pot 
left and sins forsaken to testify in a region where Philip after- 
ward reaped the results in revival; reform right along the old 
lines of business dishonesty in Zacchaeus; the Gospel opened 
to the Gentiles through Cornelius; the first fruits of Europe 
in Lydia; the great apostle to the world, and Timothy his 
friend and coadjutor. 

8. And now, running through all this variety it is a simple 
Gospel which is reaching men; a revelation of sin; a Saviour 
offered; an old life abandoned; a new life lived; a Lord 
and Master of thought and feeling and will accepted; the un- 
seen and eternal world opened. 

9. And the great words we catch on the one side are: 

“Ye must be born anew.” 

“T that speak unto you am he.” 

“ T must abide in thy house.” 

“T am Jesus, whom thou persecutest.” 

“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” 

“ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 

And on the other, we hear: 

“ T know that thou art a Teacher sent from God.” 

“ He told me all things that ever I did. Is not this the 
Christ? ” 

“ Tord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 

“ Lord, what must I do to be saved? ” 

“Tord, remember me when thou comest into thy 


Kingdom.” 
ALEXANDER R. MERRIAM. 





SOME LITURGICAL CONTRADICTIONS.* 


It has been well said that incongruity is the essence of the 
ludicrous. We can hardly avoid at least a smile at situations or 
proceedings in which there is a sharp and glaring chasm between 
assumption and fact, between theory and practice, between in- 
tention and achievement. Unfortunately, the world of religion 
affords rather frequent examples of such infelicities and inade- 
quacies and inconsistencies. And perhaps there is no side of 
religious activity that has managed to incur this sort of ridicule 
more often than the conduct of services of public worship. The 
shortcomings of liturgical agents — ministers, choirs, congrega- 
tions — and the maladjustments of prayer or praise or sermon 
or order of service — are they not common enough to be more 
or less proverbial, at least in the minds of those somewhat in- 
clined to scoff at sacred things? 


It may perhaps be feared that this essay is to repeat or add 
to these commonplace thrusts at public worship as it is in our 
churches. But, though I do not forget that popular satire, in 
spite of its tendency to flippancy and coarseness, often has no 
little positive value, I hasten to say at the outset that my present 
thought takes me in a wholly different direction. My intention 


is constructive rather than destructive, and my hope is to call 
up reflections that are more edifying than diverting. I shall 
venture to bring together in a rapid summary some of the con- 
tradictions or oppositions or paradoxes that exist in the institution 
of public worship of necessity, — those that inhere in its essen- 
tial nature, and which, therefore, are quite as visible in its finest 
forms as in any of the many abuses of it, simply because they be- 
long to inner structure rather than to outside appearance. 
Nothing that I can say will be especially novel, of course. 
But I think that it is useful once in a while to recall and recon- 
sider certain aspects of this historic institution that by the com- 
plexity of their elements offer peculiar difficulties of practical 


*A paper read before the Hartford Central Association on September 26, 1898. 
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administration and at the same time peculiar opportunities for 
brilliant and powerful triumphs over difficulty. To the heedless 
these contradictions are pitfalls; to the wise and prudent they are 
challenges to the highest skill and tact. Possibly, therefore, 
they may be considered here, in spite of their familiarity. 


I. On the whole, the most apparent of the essential contra- 
dictions of public worship is that between exercises of instruction 
and exercises of worship. The minister’s liturgical conscious- 
ness (if he has one) is constantly being made aware of this. He 
feels himself to be a kind of liturgical ganglion — or switch- 
board — or clearing-house — through which are transmitted 
diverse currents of action, arriving from distinct sources, charged 
with distinct qualities, and sent out by him toward distinct ends. 
He knows that he must adapt himself to them all almost as if 
he were an actor who assumes different réles as the play proceeds. 
At one moment he speaks as the herald or ambassador of God, 
proclaiming, expounding, enforcing divine truth, exhorting, 
warning, inspiring his hearers as a teacher or guide commis 
sioned from on high. At another, he speaks simply as the spokes- 
man or mouthpiece of the congregation, to which he belongs, 
which he is chosen to represent, and whose manifold needs, wants, 
aspirations, and thanksgivings he attempts vicariously to reduce 
to actual and explicit utterance. 

These two currents of action are evidently different. One 
cannot be resolved into the other. They usually seem to be 
somewhat opposed to each other, and so to offer an insoluble con- 
tradiction. Yet both are instinctively recognized as indispen- 
sable to public worship fully formed. In our churches the 
minister must effectively use them both, must constantly inter- 
twine them, must somehow make them converge into a higher 
unity than either can have alone —in a word, with us the in 
dividual minister in his mind and in his official action must solve 
the problem which they present. 

It must be confessed that too often we see a solution that is 
not a true one. In the churches of the Puritan family the ten- 
dency has always been to push the didactic side of public worship 
toanextreme. The minister’s mind is then so absorbed with the 
magisterial functions of his office that for him and for his people 
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the habits of public worship become distorted. Now, of course, 
no Protestant can consistently fail to give honor to the Word 
of God and to preaching as a vital accommodation of that Word. 
The church is to him not only the custodian, but the disseminator 
of the Gospel, and hence the pedagogic and hortative features of 
public worship are profoundly important. The only question 
is whether these features should be magnified to the exclusion or 
injury of others. Probably we should all agree that a purely 
catechetical service, or a purely evangelistic service, or even a 
service in which the sermon occupies the whole foreground, is 
not an ideal service, however useful and even necessary such 
partial services may be under certain circumstances. 

On the other hand, in some churches the worshipful side 
of public worship is pushed to an extreme. Litanies are ex- 
tended, thanksgivings are multiplied, hymns and canticles are 
heaped together, a lavish wealth of poetry, music, vestments, and 
ceremonies is displayed in the attempt to present to God a fitting 
and acceptable sacrifice. The most extreme form of this tendency 
is seen in the Roman church, but something of it is manifest 
among many Protestants. Here again every student of the 
historic genesis of public worship as an institution of Christianity 
knows that a right instinct is at work, though not always rightly 
applied and qualified. The only question here, as before, is 
whether public worship ought to be organized with worship as its 
exclusive or even its highly predominant end. Surely the evi- 
dence of history shows that there is great danger in the incon- 
siderate pushing of this theory of the matter. 

We should all say at once that either of these solutions of 
the problem is not a true solution. The antithesis between in- 
struction and worship, between exercises of impression and ex- 
pression, between the prophetic and the priestly functions of the 
ministry, is not. properly a hostile antagonism. One should cer- 
tainly not push out the other, or overshadow and weaken and 
degrade the other. In particular, the minister is but half a 


liturgical master who allows part of his work practically to 
annihilate another part. Clearness of thought, it is true, requires 
the full recognition of the contradiction — instruction and 
worship are two different forms of liturgical action. But the 
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pose of the minister. 






the use of the other. 










organized service of public worship. 







and joyously from one to the other. 







kind of pious exclamation and ecstasy. 







and deformed. 















or otherwise inverting and confusing things. 





be treated here. 















contradiction may be fully solved through the conscious pur 
It is for him to see and to make plain in all 
his action how each is the necessary complement of the other, 
and how the use of each may beget an immediate craving for 
Bible-reading and preaching should be 
deliberately directed so as to make prayer and praise inevitable, 
Prayer and praise should be so handled as to enlarge the appetite 
and the capacity for a fuller appropriation of God’s truth. Thus 
it is in every healthy private experience, thus it has been in all 
the history of the church, and thus it should be in every well- 


It is remarkable how few ministers really master the art of 
dealing justly by both sides of the service, and of turning freely 
Some of them unconsciously 
preach and lecture and even tirade in their prayers. Some of 
them can make little out of the lessons or the sermon beyond a 
The one class minimizes 
the sacrifice of worship, the other minimizes the proclamation 
of the Word; and in either case public worship is defrauded 


It must be admitted that in many churches the relation be 
tween didactic and worshipful exercises is obscured by the faulty 
planning or habitual treatment of the order of service. Too 
often the succession of exercises is an accidental one, or is made 
a heterogeneous procession of detached items, thus ignoring the 
principle that exercises tend naturally to go in pairs or groups 
of both impressive and expressive elements, or the principle that 
the normal sequence is impression first and expression afterward, 


Details cannot 


3ut I venture three remarks: first, that the 
{ didactic Bible-reading should be brought nearer the opening of 
the service than is common, and should be made a strong and 
independent nucleus for strong expressive exercises there; second, 
that the sermon should be nearer the middle of the service than 
the end, and should be followed by more and fuller expressive 
exercises than is the usual custom; and, third, that no exercise 
should be permitted that has not a definite. value for either im- 
pression or expression or that tends to stand aloof by itself. 
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Il.. Perhaps this first liturgical contradiction is too familiar 
and too often discussed. So let us glance at another. Take, for 
example, the necessary contradiction between the private or 
personal aspect of a service or an exercise and its collective or 


social aspect. 
Look at it first from the minister’s standpoint. He is a man 


at the same time that he is an official. His use of Scripture and 
his preaching must concern itself with such truth as he himself 
has apprehended and experienced and as he deems it best for 
him to emphasize, and yet it must also bear such a relation to 
the totality of truth that his voice may be the voice of God as 
heard by Christianity in its collective capacity and as demanded 
by the spiritual needs of many different hearers, nay, of mankind 
in some collective sense. His conduct of both prayer and praise 
must be the manifest outpouring of his own inmost soul, and 
yet it must also be a practical embodiment of the collective de- 
votion of an assembly in all its varied membership. If he fails 
either in instruction or in worship to speak frankly and freely 
for himself and out of himself, his speaking will have the ring 
of formality or falseness. If he fails to adjust himself to the 
average human comprehension or judgment, or to express the 
average human feeling, particularly as these are represented in 
his actual congregation, his service as a public ministrant will be 
at least disappointing, perhaps repulsive and injurious. His 
fidelity to himself must be harmonized with his fidelity both to 
God and to his people. 

This contradiction, which I have only barely outlined, is far 
more painful to solve than the first, because often the minister 
seems called to be what he is not. The truth of Christianity he 
has grasped only in part. Some facts of it are to him so bril- 
liant that he would gaze upon them always. Or as he grows 
in spiritual maturity he sees the truth in startlingly new per- 
spectives and colors and applications. So intent upon his own 
experience may he become that he may forget that his business 
as a prophet is not to publish a private revision of the Gospel, 
or an adulteration of it, or a critique of it, or even a chronicle 
of its gradual dawning upon his mind, but the whole, collective 


substance of Christianity as food for the general spiritual hunger 
Frs.— 4 
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of the world. On the other hand, as a prayer-offerer and a praise- 
leader the minister is tempted simply to give voice to his own 
struggles and yearnings and to offer his own tribute of adoration 
and thanksgiving — personal and temporary and defective 
though the expression may be. Perhaps he comes to his Sunday 
duty under the stress of a private affliction, out of a private con- 
flict, or in the glow of a private aspiration. If so, he may forget 
that his business as a priest is not to rehearse his private com- 
munings with God in the presence of the congregation or to im- 
pose the workings of his mind upon them, but to utter the heart 
and mind of the congregation — which usually means something 
of the heart and mind of average humanity. 

The solution here is plainly to be sought in a studious breadth 
on the minister’s part. He is called to know the Gospel in its 
fullness, in its infinite sweep and sublimity, in its universal rela- 
tions, in its marvelous fitness to all men. He is a false prophet 
if he is content with anything less. And he is likewise called 
to know the experience of men and women and children in its 
variety, in its heights and depths, in its weakness and its strength. 
He will prove a narrow priest if he shuts himself up to himself. 
He cannot afford to be a mere theological partisan or a freaky 
dabbler in religion. Neither can he afford to be a recluse, or a 
member of a small class or clique. As the agent of mutual ex- 
change in public worship, while not losing his individual identity 
or practicing any professional insincerity, he must learn in some 
true sense to identify himself with immense personalities outside 
himself — on the one hand with the infinite spirit of God, and 
on the other with the wonderful spirit of humanity. 

That this special duty requires high powers of mind goes 
without saying. It demands no small a degree of logical grasp, 
of imagination, of sympathy. While the personal experience 
goes forward within itself, it must also have in view the wide 
horizon of spiritual reality that lies outside, must see something 
of the organic relation of the less to the greater, of the part to 
the whole, and must constantly be interpreting what is peculiar 
and original to itself in terms and measures that are general, col- 
lective, universal. Thus only can the minister’s experience save 
itself from disaster, and thus only can it lead up to the fitting 


/ 
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exercise of liturgical functions before and in behalf of the social, 
collective organism which we call the congregation. 

But this contradiction between the individualistic and the 
collective affects not only the minister, but every other partici- 
pant in public worship. Every person in a congregation by 
virtue of his presence there takes on a certain collective duty. 
He is apt to measure all impressive exercises by their effect on 
him, and all expressive exercises by their fitness for him, for- 
getting that both are really to be adjusted to the collective needs 
of the congregation as a whole. The peculiar emphasis that our 
_ American civilization places on the individual and on individual 
opinion makes the collective treatment of public worship with 
us peculiarly difficult. Fully one-half of the criticisms of public 
worship on the part of laymen would be set aside if only we 
could get a stronger grasp of the truth that public worship is a 
social function, the act of a collective unit, and also the concrete 
manifestation of a collective Christianity. Shall we sit con- 
tentedly under preaching that does not appeal to us and edify us? 
Shall we join in prayer and praise that is couched in forms that 
we should not choose? Perhaps the whole trouble is that we 
are standing aloof from the congregation for which these exercises 
are devised, or even from the average thought of men generally. 

But, while on the whole this tendency to captiousness and 
selfishness about liturgical customs is most frequent among the 
people of our order, the reverse tendency is not unknown, especi- 
ally in churches that use a fixed liturgy. There we encounter the 
drift toward regarding public worship as a sort of a general eccles- 
iastical mechanism without profound personal values. Instruc- 
tion is given and received without having any special private ap- 
plication. And worship is offered that has no root in personal ex- 
perience. The hearer says, “ This is all true and right enough 
for men generally,” when he ought to say, “ This means me.” 
The singer says, “ This is a beautiful poem of confession or of 
aspiration,” when he ought to find in it a medium for the utter- 
ance of his own inmost heart as well as for the exercise of his 
taste and his voice. The inevitable result of this whole tendency 
is an altogether vicious externality in public worship — a litur- 
gical method whose forms are perhaps unexceptionable, but 


whose spirit is empty and cold. 
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Somehow, then, for both the officiating minister and for 
every person in the congregation, a reasonable balance must be 
struck between that which is purely private and that which is 
social, between the individual and the collective. Ideally, there 
is no necessary opposition between the two, but practically, as 
we all know, each tends to shut out the other. 


III. The two contradictions that have been mentioned are 
patent to every one. But there are others, not so conspicuous, 
perhaps, yet real and important. For example, every act of 
public worship may be said to have two mental aspects, the actual 
or apparent and the symbolic. The one aspect may be more or 
less homely, pragmatic, perhaps petty or even mean. The other 
is inherently beautiful, ideal, noble. Every act is worthy of 
being considered both according to what it is in itself and ac- 
cording to what it stands for or symbolizes. Indeed, the whole 
institution of public worship needs constantly to be studied in 
both these aspects if one is to realize its whole value. 

To illustrate from one or two details. For a Bible lesson let 
us suppose that the story of the Prodigal Son is read. On the sur- 
face this is simply a bit of real life in the East, a fragment of 
family history, graphically told and fitted with a fine dramatic 
point. But symbolically, like all the parables, it presents a view 
of salvation as it lay in the Saviour’s mind; or, taken on a larger 
scale, it is a piece of God’s revelation of himself and his pur- 
poses and workings that constitutes the basis of true religion. In 
public worship the reading of this passage appeals to one hearer 
almost wholly in its apparent meaning, but to another chiefly in 
its symbolic meaning. In this case the bearings of the two are 
comparatively plain. But many Biblical passages might be cited, 
as from books like Job or the Revelation, not to speak of certain 
Old Testament Histories and New Testament Epistles, where the 
relation between the apparent and the symbolic meaning, or at 
least between the actual meaning to the popular mind and the 
possible depth of meaning as seen by a scholarly mind, is obscure 
and difficult. 

It is a great comfort that something of the same sort can be 
said for preaching. Apparently, a sermon consists of certain 
assertions, arguments, illustrations, appeals, ete., which, when 
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weighed by a cool, external criticism, may be actually weak, 
illogical, injudicious, and even wrong-headed in toto. And yet 
every sermon stands symbolically for an ideal — an ideal of Reve- 
lation, of Gospel proclamation, of pastoral entreaty and incentive, 
Under certain conditions the same sermon may have two totally 
opposite effects, the one in consequence of its actual shortcomings, 
and the other in consequence of its symbolic implications and 
suggestions. 

In these cases we see the working of our contradiction in one 
way. Precisely the opposite working is seen often in connection 
with the use of hymns. I have known a sensitive and sincere 
mind to draw back from the use of certain intense and lofty 
hymns, not because the hymns were really false, but because 
they embodied an ideal type of sentiment which the user felt was 
not actual in his case. Now, I think that incalculable injury 
has been done by the reckless and flippant use of emotional hymns 
in social conditions that are unsuitable, and doubtless there are 
many precious hymns that everyone ought not to deliberately 
adopt as his own without sober consideration. But the ideal 
quality that inheres in all stated public worship justifies the use 
there of just such hymns, not because they are the actual senti- 
ments in detail of A, B, and C who happen to be in the congre- 
gation, but because they correspond to the ideal sentiments of an 
ideal body of worshipers. The very reason for the amazing 
vitality of the great hymns and other formulae of worship, like 
the great historic prayers, lies just here — in their correspond- 
ance to an ideal standard of expression. 

No doubt this side of the matter might be made still more 
vivid if there were time to contrast the striking distinction be- 
tween the actual and the symbolic aspects of the complex exer- 
cises that we call Sacraments or Ordinances. But this would 
introduce questions that lie aside from my present purpose. 

Enough has been said to bring us easily back to the thought 
that public worship is an institution in which actual and symbolic 
exercises are constantly mingled, or rather, one in which every 
exercise has both aspects at once. In almost every concrete case 
there is something of contradiction between the two. Either 
successive exercises differ too broadly in symbolic quality, or the 
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whole service is on too high or too low a plane for the conditions 
furnished. The jar of passing from one item to another, the 
discord between the tone of one and that of the next, or the 
attempt one moment to climb into the seventh heaven of exalta- 
tion only to be tumbled forthwith into bathos, — these things 
are more than an offense against good taste. And, similarly, the 
adaptation of the entire manner of public worship to a particu- 
lar place is a delicate problem. The street services of the Salva- 
tion Army illustrate one extreme of the scale; the cathedral ser- 
vices of England perhaps illustrate the other. What constitutes 
the right degree of symbolic quality for a given place and time, 
depends on a long list of special considerations. And at every 
point, both in the planning of services as wholes, and in handling 
each separate item, the minister is confronted with the duty of 
harmonizing the actual or superficial treatment with what he 
conceives to be its symbolic intention or its probable symbolic 
value to his congregation. 

My impression is that practical ministrants in public worship, 
like ministers and choir-singers, are in some danger always of im- 
mersing themselves too absolutely in the details of what they are 
actually called to do, and that most popular reflection upon the 
various features of public services fastens itself too closely upon 
those details as they appear superficially. The weight of antece- 
dent preparation and of subsequent criticism falls on this side of 
the matter almost as if there were no other. And yet probably we 
should agree, when we consider the spiritual effectiveness of such 
services as we have known, that often their most striking values 
were those derived somehow from their symbolic suggestion 
rather than from the immediate, tangible impress of what they 
actually were in themselves. How truly it is sometimes said 
that preaching is a power over those who cannot remember what 
it was about or who cannot even follow its thought at the moment. 
How clear it is sometimes that music and poetry and eloquence 
in a service have positive spiritual energy when analysis shows 
them to have little beyond an indescribable symbolic potency! 
What a fascination for a certain class of truly earnest and devout 
minds there is in a highly ceremonial service, simply because it 
satisfies their craving for an elaborate symbolism of religious 
sentiments! 
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We here find ourselves involved in a singularly complicated 
series of questions. We must give up the attempt to pursue the 
inquiries that offer. It would probably be clear, if we went on, 
that whatever is introduced into public worship should have 
a fairly definite symbolic intention, that that intention should be 
explained from time to time, and that we should never rest satis- 
fied with exercises that have lost their symbolic power. How 
weak in most churches is the symbolic virtue of the collection, 
even when a goodly amount of money is actually gathered! How 
vague is the symbolic purpose of most choir music, even when 
the words and the music are in themselves good enough! How do 
we once in a while find the ordinance of baptism emptied of most 
of its symbolic force, even though it does serve to attach a name 
permanently! How in some churches a whole series of public 
services of a particular kind seems to have run itself out, not be- 
cause they fail of a certain actual ongo, but because there has 
evaporated from them that higher, more intangible something 
that makes them demonstrations of ideal Christianity here on 
earth and foretastes of the heavenly communion beyond! 


I wish that I had the genius to elaborate a little that last 
phrase — “ public worship a demonstration of ideal Christianity 
here on earth and a foretaste of the heavenly communion be- 
yond.” But probably here is the place to break off in this humble 
sketch or study. There are many other important contradictions 
besides the three great ones that have been touched upon, and 
plainly there is much more in these than has been brought out. 
Even such a rapid discussion as the present does something to 
show the special difficulties which these and other contradictions 
involve, as well as how needless is the blundering or distress which 
they often bring with them for those who do not clearly under- 
stand them. And probably even this sort of treatment also in- 
dicates that it is only by returning to the subject again and again, 
and by trying with a reverent philosophy to penetrate into its 
inner mystery, that we can ever hope to achieve real success with 
the practical handling of public worship week by week as at once 
a representative and a creative institutiom of Christianity. 

Watpo 8. Prarrt. 





Book eviews. 


THE CROSS IN TRADITION, HISTORY, AND ART. 


The first impression of this monograph is chiefly that 
made by its exceeding sumptuousness as a piece of book- 
making. Fine paper, ample pages, large and elegant type, nu- 
merous and often very beautiful illustrations — all these give a 
quality of richness which is evidently meant by those responsible 
for the publication to testify to their sense of the dignity and: 
symbolic value of the theme of the work. And, as one ex- 
amines into the substance of the book, he is constantly stirred to 
admiration over the marks of affectionate and elaborate care on 
the author’s part to make his study exhaustive and adequate 
within his chosen field. The really prodigious scope of research 
involved is finely indicated not only by the long bibliography 
prefixed to the text, but by the very minute and copious foot- 
notes and references throughout. The use of the volume is 
facilitated by a long and well-arranged index. 

The forty chapters are grouped in three parts, though with- 
out very clear reason. Part I begins with summaries of cruci- 
form emblems and implements among early peoples, including 
prehistoric periods, and among the Jews and Romans, with state- 
ments regarding the practice of crucifixion in all ages, detailed 
with somewhat gruesome fullness; and leads up to a study of 
the legends and traditions regarding the Cross of Calvary, with 
special attention to the alleged discovery of “ The True Cross” 
and its subsequent history, culminating in a presentation of “ The 
Doctrinal Teaching of the Crucifixion ” as it is conceived by 
those who have sought in various ways graphically to represent it. 
Part II consists of a very interesting series of studies of the use 
of crucifixes and cruciform emblems in Christian worship and 
allied institutions, as, for example, in rood screens and altars, in 
episcopal and pastoral insignia, in the architectural decoration 
of churches, in the mayking of sacred places in cities, along road- 


The Cross in Tradition, History, and Art. By the Rev. William Wood Seymour. New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898, pp. xxx, 489. $7.50. 
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sides, and in places of burial. ‘The illustrations here are par- 
ticularly striking and suggestive. Part III is more miscel- 
laneous, treating of the traditional varieties of the cross as an 
emblem, of its heraldic and numismatic applications, of some 
of its more ritualistic and mystical uses, particularly of the sign 
of the cross in a great variety of connections, of “ Puritan Ob- 
jections to the Cross,” and of the appearance of crosses in nature, 
as in the heavens (“The Southern Cross”), in snow-flakes, 
erystals, flowers, etc. 

Something of the author’s presuppositions and attitude may 
be judged from sentences like the following, taken from different 
parts of the book. The purpose of the opening chapter (on the 
Cross among savage peoples, etc.) is stated to be “ to show that 
among other traces of the true religion, preserved in traditions, 
rites, and symbols, God has handed down through all ages a 
prophetic type of the cardinal truth which was indissolubly con- 
nected with, and not only revealed in, the Atoning Sacrifice ” 
(p. 1). Regarding the Empress Helena’s discovery of the True 
Cross in the year 326, the author concludes “ that the cross 
was that upon which our Saviour died” (p. 118). The 
very elaborate study that is made of every description of artistic 
representation in which the Cross appears is justified by remarks 
like these: “We should never forget when studying the works 
of artists, especially of the earlier masters, that . . they 
were meant to teach the heart” (p. 140). “ The realistic has 
been sought for by the modern artist, forgetful that perhaps 
in doing so he was defeating the holy teaching of art. There 
are some things beyond mere digital skill; men must be content 
to suggest, and let faith and love fill up the outline ” (p. 179). 
Naturally, the Puritan revolt in England calls out many strong 
complaints of what seems to our author as “ their bitter hatred 
to the Church and everything tending to glorify and symbolize 
the divine truths of her worship ” (p. 446). Under the discus- 
sion of the Cross in nature it is queried whether it is “ a mere acci- 
dent that cruciferous plants bearing fruit are not only poi- 
sonous, but are often nutritious,” and attention is called to the 
fact that “a tear-drop is full of minute crosses, and, when it has 
evaporated, leaves in unmistakable characters its cruciform record 
of sorrow ” (p. 462-3). 
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From these random quotations it will be seen that the senti- 
ment which inspired the author to pursue his investigation with 
such extreme and loving care was intensely sacramentarian, and 
that this warmth of feeling runs off readily into extreme fanciful- 
ness and mysticism. If it were not for the amount of curious and 
beautiful information which is carefully and skillfully displayed 
on every page, often representing antiquarian research of really 
high quality, the volume would make a somewhat melancholy 
impression, simply because the value of a mere symbol is s0 
grotesquely overestimated. But as it is, the solid worth of the 
study largely counterbalances the sentimentality which ap- 
parently called it forth. 

The work is probably lacking in proportion and completeness 
of detail because before it reached publication both the author 
himself and the editor to whom he left it passed away. But no 
pains have been spared by those into whose hands the manv- 
script finally came to give it the best possible outward form, so 
that no feature of either subject or treatment should seem want- 


ing in dignity. 
WALDO S. PRATT. 


The Dictionary of the Bible, by Dr. Davis, with the collaboration of Drs. 
Warfield and Purves, all of Princeton Seminary, embraces all lexical matter 
contained in the canonical books and in First Maccabees: it is on the basis of 
the Revised Version. It is intended mainly for popular use, but as such has, 
with here and there an oversight. worked up the latest materials of verified 
research in every department Although it excludes an undue consideration 
of hypothetical criticism, it nevertheless has wisely presented the main outlines 
of its prevailing moods. The method of the presentation, however, is not uni- 
form, sometimes it is to be found under the main topics. sometimes with the 
minor, so that one is not always sure of where to look for it. The words 
within its scope have been fairly gleaned and will bear favorable comparison 
in numerical completeness with all the recent dictionaries. Proper names 
have their probable meaning given, which is a considerable help to the ordi- 
nary student of the Bible. While the dictionary is conservative in its tone 
and method, it is also judiciously progressive. The illustrations and maps 
are medium. (The Westminster Press, pp. 806. $2.00 net.) 


That portion of the Modern Readers’ Bible which covers the New Testament 
is issued in four volumes. The first contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark 
and the General Epistles, among which is included Hebrews ; the second and 
third contain the Gospel of Luke, the Book of Acts, and the Epistles of Paul; the 
fourth contains the Gospel, Epistles, and Revelation of John. The spirit of the 
editor’s method is seen to advantage in the arrangement of the Pauline Epis- 
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tles, which are not placed apart by themselves, but in chronological connec- 
tion with the narrative of Acts— an arrangement which, naturally, must help 
greatly to their understanding, providing always the chronology is correct. 
This is hardly the case with Galatians, which is placed in Paul’s third mission 
tour, after the second specific mention of his visit to the ‘‘ Galatian region.’ 
This really accepts the North Galatian theory, which the editor admits, but 
justifies (p. 220) on the ground that, if this theory be correct, this will be the 
right and proper place for the Epistle; if it is not correct, the Epistle will 
nevertheless appear in connection with its natural context. As a matter of 
critical fact, and on the basis of the South Galatian theory, it should be placed 
much later yet — at the close of the 19th chapter of Acts, the ‘“‘ first time” of 
Gal. v. 13 being not specific, but general in its meaning. Colossians is pre- 
ceded by Ephesians — an order which must be wrong in view of the thought 
relationship of the two Epistles, and both letters are followed by Philippians 
—an arrangement which has nothing for it in the writings themselves, and 
very much against it. The Gospel of John is differenced from the Synoptics 
asa narrative whose purpose is the support of a theological position, the 
events being treated as signs and witnesses to it. It is something more than 
asimple story, something less than a logical argument. This we might easily 
understand to be so, from the evident Ephesian surroundings of the Gospel’s 
composition. The First Epistle is held to be like the Epistle of James—a 
sample of the New Testament Wisdom literature — being, not an epistolary 
development of thought, but a set of independent meditations on certain 
truths.. This seems to be a misconception of the Epistle’s prologue, which 
makes clear the epistolary relationship which the writing holds to the Gospel. 
The editor’s idea of Revelation is that it is a rhapsody characterized by an 
idealizing of the seer’s present ideas rather than by a predictive forecast of the 
future. This is, of course, a view which critically harmonizes with the natu- 
ralistic idea of inspiration, though we have no reason to believe that the editor 
would commit himself to such a position. On the whole, the estimate of the 
Johannine writings is fair, and this newly-arranged Bible is, in general, a great 
blessing to the thoughtful reader and can scarcely be used by him without an 
illumining helpfulness in the understanding of what he reads. (Macmillan, 
50 cents each.) 


Among the many books which seek to popularize the results of Biblical 
science, none deserves more hearty commendation than 7'he Messages of the 
Earlier Prophets by Professor Sanders of Yale and Professor Kent of Brown 
University. This aims to present in outline the lives and the teachings of the 
prophets from Amos to Jeremiah. A carefully written and admirable intro- 
duction discusses the beginnings of Hebrew prophecy, the characteristics of 
the prophetic writings, and the use of a paraphrase of the prophetical uiter- 
ances. Then follow the prophets in strictly chronological order, with a brief 
introduction to each, exhibiting the historical situation and the personal expe- 
rience of each prophet, and a paraphrase of his message. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the introductions will contain much that is new. All that can be 
demanded is that they shall be accurate and shall emphasize the facts that are 
most significant for understanding the man and the message. These require- 
ments they fulfill in a very satisfactory manner. The paraphrases are the 
most novel and the most useful feature of the book. Instead of attempting a 
lengthy exposition of the words of the prophets, the authors have put their 
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message into new language that shall embody the results of the best historico. 
critical exegesis. Here also they have done their work well. Their critica] 
judgment is sound, and their interpretation evidently rests upon careful weigh. 
ing of all the conflicting views. In general, they disclose a tendency towards 
the more modern critical views, but there is nothing radical or one-sided in 
their presentation. One of the most valuable features of the book is its posi- 
tive tone. It presents only established results. There is no polemic against 
traditional opinions, and doubtful passages are simply left out of discussion, 
The limits of the book have necessitated considerable abbreviation in the par. 
aphrases. This has been done judiciously, and the result is that the central 
thoughts of the prophets stand out all the more clearly. No one can read this 
little book without gaining a deeper insight into the message of the early 
prophets, and we know no work better adapted to the needs uf one who is be 
ginning the study of the prophetical literature. (Wattles, pp. xv, 304. $1.00.) 


Prof. Potwin has given us in his Here and There in the New Testament, a 
collection of studies in the original text, partly grammatical, partly critical, 
partly doctrinal, prefaced with an introductory essay on New Testament Exe- 
gesis, and forming altogether an interesting and quite scholarly volume. 
The discussions are not of equal excellence, which is not so strange, in view 
of their varied character. If we might single out the more noteworthy, they 
would be “II,” ’Ezvovovos in the Lord’s Prayer where the preferred meaning 
of ‘‘ continual” is well worked out; ‘‘III,” Does the Lord’s Prayer mention 
the Devil? — which is answered by retaining the authorized rendering, on the 
basis of a somewhat overdetailed reasoning ; ‘‘ VI,” The New Testament Use 
of dyardw and ¢iAéw —in which the author holds that the New Testament 
writers generally follow the Septuagint in confining their usage to dyamdw, 
The one exception is John, who used both words, because he did not know 
Greek well enough to distinguish between them—a position which is doubt- 
less correct ; ‘‘ IX,” Does the Preface to Luke’s Gospel belong also to the 
Acts ? —to which an affirmative reply is given ; but, as it seems to us, on in- 
sufficient grounds, or, to be more accurate, through a misconception of the 
purpose given in the Preface. This purpose was not to inform Theophilus 
on the whole course of Christian events down to the time of writing ; but to 
inform him on those particular events with reference to which he had been 
catechetically instructed for admission to the Church, which instruction natu- 
rally comprised the events of Christ’s life and work. The purpose of Acts, 
which must have been written at least two years after the Gospel, was an en- 
tirely different one from that of the Gospel, and can only with difficulty be 
understood as having been intended from the beginning of Luke’s literary 
work. In fact, it is most likely that the Gospel itself started in Theophilus’ 
mind questions which made another treatise necessary, and so the Book of 
Acts was written. Ina certain sense, the prefatory essay on New Testament 
exegesis is the most interesting part of the book, since it discloses the basis on 
which the after-discussions are carried out. The author has not spared him- 
self, nor his readers, in covering the full ground of the prerequisites for a thor- 
ough exegesis. The personal qualifications are elaborately outlined. In view, 
however, of the large light thrown upon New Testament Greek by such a his- 
historical grammar as that of Jannaris, one is tempted to place more emphasis 
than the author seems disposed to do upon a familarity with the development 
of the language from its classical through its post-classical period, at least 
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through the Graeco-Roman part of that period. In the principles laid down, 
the definition given to exegesis, ‘‘a re-statement of the writer’s meaning in 
language that may be clearer than his own, especially to readers of our time,” 
seems just a little verbose, though perhaps it is fair enough; but when the 
author follows this with a distinction between ‘‘ primary” and ‘‘ secondary” 
exegesis, saying that the former asks: ‘‘ What does the author mean in the 
exact form of his thought, as conditioned by his knowledge, mental state, lan- 
guage, times, and circumstances?” and the latter: ‘‘ What does he mean as 
translated into modern forms of thought, and what is the foundation mean- 
ing, more general and lying deeper than the primary meaning?” and then 
proceeds further to differentiate by saying that ‘‘the primary is not simply 
the literal as distinguished from the figurative,” but ‘‘ the immediate and obvi- 
ous, as distinguished from the reflective and remote,” the question naturally 
arises whether he is justified at all in giving us two kinds of exegesis. In 
fact, he admits that the ‘‘ primary” exegesis is ‘‘exegesis proper.” We be- 
lieve, on the basis of his own definition, that the ‘‘secondary” exegesis is not 
exegesis at all. Exegesis is the simp'e interpretation of the author’s meaning, 
without criticism of its correctness, or application of its content. More than 
this is dogmatics. The methods suggested are some of them very good; but 
others are not what might be termed necessary. This may account for some 
of the needless work and almost needless results which appear, at times, in 
the discussions of the book. (Revell, pp. 220. $1.00.) 


The last volume of the Bid/ical Illustrator covers the Book of Revelation. 
The previous volumes have been noticed in our pages, from time to time, and 
the same judgment is to be passed upon them all: that to one who can be in- 


dependent of the book, his use of it may be serviceable to him; to one who 
cannot be, it must be more or less of a danger. (Revell, pp. vii, 787. $2.00.) 


Jerusalem the Holy is described by its author as ‘‘ a brief history of Ancient 
Jerusalem, with an account of the modern city and its conditions,— political, 
religious, and social.” A five-years residence in Jerusalem, as United States 
Consul, and a fairly diligent study of the principal modern works upon the 
Holy City, is Mr. Wallace’s equipment for his task. Some fifty pages are de- 
voted to a sketch of the history of Jerusalem from Patriarchal times to the 
opening of the Christian era. There are very few references to the Biblical 
and other sources, and, indeed, the author does not seem to have troubled him- 
self much about these. He is able to condense the history of the city from 
Solomon to Herod into six pages, which is heroic work. The bulk of the book 
is given to a description of present-day conditions in and about Jerusalem. 
Such themes as the City within the Walls, the City outside the Walls, the 
Walls and Gates, the Hills round about, the Valleys, the Temple Hill, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the New Calvary, Excavations, Climate, etc., 
are treated after the fashion of the guide-books. In fact, Mr.’ Wallace has de- 
clared it as his purpose to try and meet the wants of the tourist, prospective 
and actual. But most travelers will prefer their Bibles and their Baedekers, 
Still, many will find this work serviceable, especially in its summary of the 
Tesults of modern excavations. (Revell, pp. 560. $1.50.) 

The History of Early Christianity covers the period from A. D. 29 to A. D. 


190. The author, who is a Fellow and Lecturer of St. John Baptist College, 
Oxford, says that the ‘ volume is intended as a defense of orthodox Christian- 
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ity.” By ‘‘ orthodox” Mr. Pullan means the modern Anglican view of the 
early Church. He chooses A. D. 190 as the terminus ad quem, because ‘it 
has for many years been conceded by intelligent opponents of orthodox Chris. 
tianity that by A. D. 180 or 190 orthodoxy was in possession of the field.” (v.) 
The work opens with a very good but brief chapter on Rome and Her Reli- 
gion. This constituted the whole environment of the Church, so far as Mr, 
Pullan’s treatment of the subject would indicate. He has, it is true, a chap- 
ter on the State and the Church, but it deals only with the question of the per. 
secutions. A large amount of space relatively is given to such themes as Suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, Rome and St. Peter, the Church and the Ministry, and 
Christian Worship, and in each case the author ‘‘ defends Anglican ortho- 
doxy.” Mr. Pullan has made himself fairly familiar with both the orthodox 
and the heretical writers of the first and second centuries, and his estimate of 
each is, on the whole, fair and just. But his determination to prove his the- 
sis tends to color his views on almost all questions. His book was written for 
the general reader, and must be judged by that standard. Its defects are 
largely due to the fact that the author fails to reckon with all the elements in 
the problem, but also to the fact that he has taken a brief for Anglican ortho- 
doxy. (E. R. Herrick & Co., pp. 306. $1.50.) 


The personality and work of the leading reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are themes of perennial interest, and Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
planned wisely in proposing a series of scholarly yet popular biographies 
under the general title of ‘‘ Heroes of the Reformation.” Of this series, Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Macaulay Jackson has been chosen editor. The first two volumes, 
now before us, are on Luther, by Prof. Henry E. Jacobs of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia, and on Melancthon, by Prof. James W. 
Richard of the Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg. Both are admirable pieces 
of work, presenting the fruit of recent investigations, as well as the long-known 
facts, clearly and readably. They make foremost the biographic element in 
that the personalities depicted are not made subordinate to a general history 
of their times. Luther and Melancthon, as here presented, stand out sharply 
defined, and the reader cannot fail to gain a better idea of their place and sig- 
nificance in the Kingdom of God. The value of both volumes has been en- 
hanced by judicious illustration, and especially by portraits not only of the 
reformers themselves, but of their principal associates or opponents. (Put- 
nam’s, pp. xv., 454; and xv., 399. $1.50 each.) 


A volume in which the more familiar biographical facts regarding the 
leaders in the greatest religious movement of the eighteenth century are 
pleasantly told, is that entitled Makers of Methodism, by Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Withrow. Designed apparently for youthful readers, it sketches the lives of 
Susanna, John and Charles Wesley, of Nelson, Told, and Whitefield, of the 
Countess of Huntington, Fletcher, and Mary Bosanquet, as well as of the 
pioneers of Methodism in the New World. The story of the Methodist move- 
ment is always an inspiring theme, and the volume before us gives a rapid 
survey of its heroes and their achievements that ought to stimulate many of 
its readers to further acquaintance with Methodist beginnings. (Eaton & 
Mains, pp. 310. 90 cents.) 


In The Story of Oberlin Rev. Dr. Delavan L. Leonard has told with evi- 
dent enthusiasm, but with no less manifest avoidance of indiscriminate lauda- 
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tion, the history of this remarkable institution. The book will appeal, of 
course, to all graduates and friends of the college, as well as to those inter- 
ested in the strong men who have shaped its history ; but it ought to have 
scarcely less worth to those desirous of acquaintance with an important phase 
of Congregational development during the present century, or to those whose 
wish is simply a better knowledge of the movements characteristic of those 
two wonderful decades of reforms, social experiments, and ‘‘isms,” which 
stretch from 1830 to 1850, and seem so strange to our altered age. The reader 
will find himself sympathetically carried through the story of Oberlin’s growth 
from the clearing of the primeval forest, the establishment of the peculiar 
community, co-education, anti-slavery, reforms in food and drink, student 
support by manual labor, “ perfectionism,” and many other interesting traits, 
some temporary, others permanent, to the strong institution of the present 
day. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 447. $1.50.) 


No theological instructor has done so much to awaken interest in the 
study of Church History in America, none was more widely acquainted or 
more generally beloved both at home and abroad, and none labored so ear- 
nestly or so persistently to bring about a recognition of the common sister- 
hood of all branches of the Christian Church, as the late Dr. Schaff. It is 
fitting that a Life of Philip Schaff should be written, for he was not merely 
a unique personality — ‘‘ a Swiss by birth, a German by education, an Ameri- 
can by choice,” as he described himself,—and a scholar who popularized 
knowledge on many varied fields of religious thought ; but a delightful com- 
panion, the personal friend of the chief theologians of Europe and America 
for the last half-century, and the servant of our American churches in a pre-em- 
inent degree. But it is peculiarly fortunate that Dr. Schaff has had so sym- 
pathetic, capable, and discriminating a biographer as his son, Prof. David S. 
Schaff of Lane Theological Seminary. The volume is an admirable one, and 
a worthy monument to the memory of one of the most useful of Christian 
teachers and writers. (Scribner’s, pp. xv, 526. $3.00.) 


Through Armenia on Horseback is a graphic description of a midwinter 
trip from Constantinople to Alexandretta, va Trebizond, Erzeroom, Bitlis, 
Diarbekr, and Aintab. The substance of this book appeared first in a series of 
letters to the New York ‘‘ Herald,” in the interests of which the journey was 
taken. Mr. Hepworth was accompanied by Mr. Sidney Whitman, a personal 
friend of the Sultan, together with a small body-guard of Turkish soldiers. 
He was unaccustomed to Oriental travel, does not speak any of the languages 
of Turkey, and hence was dependent upon his companions for all intercourse 
with the natives. This is not precisely the way to get disinterested testi- 
mony. But, under the circumstances, Mr. Hepworth has given us a remarka- 
bly dispassionate and unprejudiced description of the deplorable state of af- 
fairs in Central Turkey. It is true, he distributes the blame for the Armenian 
massacres pretty evenly among the various parties concerned with them: the 
Sultan, the Armenian Revolutionists, the Kurdish soldiers, the Palace officials, 
and the incorrigible Armenians. Mr. Hepworth is a minister of the Gospel, 
and he gladly pays a high tribute to Robert College and to the work of our 
missionaries throughout Turkey. His book gives us a vivid picture of the 
wretched and almost hopeless condition of all the subject races in the Turkish 
Empire ; and, optimist as he is, Mr. Hepworth offers no way of escape for 
them. We commend the book as an honest effort to view both sides of the 
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. Armenian question in an unprejudiced way. But three months is too short a 
time to acquire reliable information upon such an intricate subject. (Dutton, 
pp. 355. $2.00.) 

Kamil Abdul Messiah, by Rev. Dr. H. H. Jessup, is the very interesting 
and rather remarkable story of a Moslem youth, educated in the Turkish mili- 
tary schools, who became a devout believer and an earnest worker among his 
countrymen. His early death, probably from poisoning, was a most serious 
loss to the work in Arabia. (Westminster Press, pp. 156. $1.00.) 





One main advantage of the observation of historic anniversaries is the 
opportunity that they afford for calling to the minds of busy men immersed 
in present cares the great facts of the past. Such a memorial occasion of far- 
reaching interest was the celebration of the 7wo Hundred and Fiftieth Anni. 
versary of the Westminster Assembly, held at Winona Lake, in connection with 
the session of the Presbyterian General Assembly on May 26, 1898. Thirteen 
addresses of considerable elaborateness, though of necessary brevity, were de- 
livered ; and the work of Presbyterianism was passed in review from the time 
of the celebrated Assembly to that of modern missions. Essentially eulogis- 
tic, as was almost necessarily the case, they present an interesting survey of 
the work of the Assembly and of the Church which has peculiarly venerated 
it as seen through the eyes of loyal Presbyterians of the present day. The 
General Assembly has wisely given permanency to these addresses by causing 
them to be published in a handsome little volume. (Presb. Bd. of Publ., pp. 
342. $1.00.) 

The Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ is the third and final volume 
by Dr. Stapfer on the Person, Authority, and Work of Christ. The transla- 
tion is by Mrs. Houghton and is well done. Our author expatiates, both in 
his preface and in his concluding chapter, on the difficulties which beset his 
theme, and on his inadequate preparation for the task. Few will be disposed 
to combat his judgment on either of these points. But he also assures us that 
he proposes to treat his subject in a purely objective and scientific way. “I 
shall endeavor to set aside all that religious education and received tradition 
have put a priori in the thought of all of us” . . . ‘‘and shall seek to 

speak . . . asif my eyes had fallen upon the Gospel narratives 
for the first time, and as if no book, whether of edification or of criticism, had 
been written upon them or were known to me” (x). Alas! Dr. Stapfer soon 
forgets his vows, for he has not proceeded far before he is referring to the 
‘‘various camps of criticism,” to ‘‘ modern exegetes,” and to ‘‘ much contro- 
verted questions ” Then there pervades his entire work, as is natural and 
proper, a warm Christian faith and a distinct prejudice in favor of the tradi- 
tional estimate of Jesus Christ. Many things in this volume are well conceived 
and well expressed, but the book, as a whole, is disappointing. Our author 
would have served his purpose better had he gathered together all the sources, 
sifted them carefully, and given us the net result of his labors. Instead of 
this, he mingles bis own thoughts and fancies with the historic accounts, and 
rarely misses an opportunity to ‘‘edify us by his pious reflections.” The work 
will be highly appreciated by all those who like it. (Scribner’s, pp. xiii, 277. 
$1.25.) 

Professor William James, in his Ingersoll Lecture on Human Immortality, 
has confined himself to the treatment of two supposed objections to the doc 
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trine, which, it seems to him, are especially appropriate for the psychologist 
to discuss. His aim is not to formulate the doctrine positively, but solely to 
show how two phases of thought that have been commonly believed to exclude 
it, do not, even when interpreted in strictest terms of science, necessarily shut 
it out. The first theory discussed is that ‘‘ thought is a function of the brain.” 
Does the acceptance of this formula involve the denial of individual immor- 
tality? He urges ‘that when we think of the law that thought is a function 
of the brain, we are not required to think of productive function only ; we are 
entitled also to consider permissive or transmissive function.” Respecting 
what it is that is the producer of thought, we may know nothing. Certainly, 
molecular change does not express it. >o that the holder of this theory leaves 
no riddle unsolved which is not also, of necessity, abandoned by him who 
holds to the productive function of the brain. This theory of transmissive 
functioning certainly does not exclude personal immortality. The ‘second 
point is relative to the incredible and intolerable number of beings which, 
with our modern imagination, we must believe to be immortal, if immortality 
be true.” The relief from the difficulty he finds in a broader and more sym- 
pathetic view of the whole universe, with an elimination of the aristocratic 
feeling which would, of necessity, confine immortality to a few chosen human 
beings saturated with modern culture. The most valuable part of the lecture 
is the discussion, elaborated in the notes, of the productive and transmissive 
functioning of the brain in relation to thought. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
pp. 70. $1.00.) 


Everything that Professor Porden P. Bowne writes is worth reading. 
J g & 


There is a solidness of conviction, a keenness of analysis, a freshness and clear- 
ness of expression in all his work that has a peculiar attractiveness. We wish 
his conviction would not come, at times, so disagreeably near supercilious 
cocksureness, and that his brightness would not approach so close to the slip- 
pery edge of flippancy. In his last little booklet on the Christian Revelation 
he appears in his best and soberest mood. Believing. as he says in his pref- 
ace, ‘‘that current difficulties concerning revelation are needless, if not gratu- 
itous, and arise mainly from the abstract discussion of a problem which can 
be successfully dealt with only in the concrete,” he proposes to analyze the 
problem of Revelation into its elements, with the purpose of showing, from 
the very nature of the elements present, what can and what cannot be its solu- 
tion. Believing most heartily and emphatically in the adequacy and perma- 
nency of the Christian revelation, and holding that the Bible is the historical 
and literary product of the self-revealing movement of God which culminated 
in Christ, Professor Bowne raises the question as to what is revelation. This 
question is to be answered primarily in terms of the purp:se and content of 
revelation ; not in terms of its method. ‘‘ What the world most of all needs 
is the good news of God.” It is for the supply of this need that we have the 
Christian revelation. The Christian revelation is in the Bible, and ‘‘ consists 
essentially in certain ways of thinking about God, h's character, his purpose 
in our creation, and his relation to us.” Though other religions may be of 
some value as supplying the religious needs of man, yet, taken as a whole. the 
Christian revelation is incomparably superior to any other. But, though the 
Christian revelation is in the Bible, it is not the Bible It is a mistake to hinge 
the reality or value of the revelation itself on a theory of dictational inspiration 
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or of the inerrancy of the original Bible. The inevitable difficulties involved 
in such methods arise from the attempt to construct the concrete reality from 
an abstract and academic interpretation of facts @ priori, as they ought to 
be. The only fruitful method is by the investigation of the concrete facts as 
they exist ; when this is done, there appears in the Bible, just as it is at pres. 
ent, the manifest evidence that in some way, even if we cannot say in just 
what way, it is inspired of God and with God. The confusion between the 
fact and the reality of inspiration is one phase of the common confusion be. 
tween natural and supernatual. In all scientific study the manifest phenom. 
ena are ‘‘ natural,” and, of necessity, the causal efficiency is ‘‘ supernatural.” 
It must be borne in mind that differences in interpreting the mode of the cau- 
sal manifestation of God do not alter the fact that God is causative in the 
phenomena. The recognition of two guiding principles of approaching the 
Bible will do much to steady thought in the midst of controversy. The first 
is the recollection ‘‘ That the value of the Scriptures can be determined only 
by using them in the earnest desire to know the mind and will of God.” The 
second is to be ‘‘found in a look into history,” showing how the faith in the 
Bible as revealing God ‘‘has survived across many changes of view respect- 
ing the Bible itself, and may survive many more.” We should have been 
glad of a more positive statement respecting the nature of Biblical inspiration, 
But too much may not be exacted of about one hundred very small pages. 
The book presents throughout distinctions and affirmations which will be clar- 
ifying to many minds in the present period of Biblical discussion, though it is 
hardly to be expected that they will all command universal assent. (Curts & 
Jennings, pp. 107. 50 cts.) 

One lays down Dr. Rylance’s Christian Rationalism feeling that he has 
been in good company. There is a straightforward honesty, a sort of knightly 
brusqueness, an aggressive conciliatoriness which would have peace between 
dissentients, even if both parties to the dissent had to be thrashed to bring it 
about, that is very winning. One yields a willing ear to the plea of one who 
makes it with such evident and honorable gentlemanliness. ‘Throughout, the 
author is ‘‘ pleading that a broader and more pliant tolerance, with a more 
patient forbearance, may be habitually shown by both parties” in theological 
discussion. In six essays he treats of Free Thought, Reason and Faith, In- 
spiration and Infallibility, Racking Doubt, Existing Dissensions between Sci- 
ence and Religion, An Historic Foothold for Faith. In the first five he tries 
to show how a large part of the difference between parties is due to the nar- 
rowness and intolerance of each in interpreting both his own position and that 
of his opponent. In the last he sketches briefly the historical reasons for faith 
in Christ quite apart from any discussion of the New Testament sources. Dr. 
Rylance’s theological position is distinctly of the ‘‘ liberal” stripe. But one 
does not have to agree with his dogmatics to find much of helpfulness and 
stimulus in the book. The most orthodox theologian and the most bitter un- 
believer will find wholesome passages which he may well take to heart. Each 
will find a sharp but friendly critic. The danger is that the orthodox will fail 
to learn his own lesson while absorbed in the perusal of that set for another, 
and that the unbeliever will follow the example of his orthodox brother. 


(Whittaker, pp. 220. $1.25.) 
Rev. John Macpherson, the Pastor of Findhorn, has won distinction 
already as the author of a Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 
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He has also edited in the series of handbooks for Bible classes, David Dick- 
son’s ‘Sum of Saving Knowledge.” A few other minor books have appeared 
from his pen. His Christian Dogmatics fulfills the expectation formed of it. 
It is designed as a scientific manual. The author defines his standpoint as 
that of a moderate Calvinism. Biblical quotations and arguments are for the 
most part omitted, as affording material for a distinct dogmatic science. Dis- 
criminating attention is given to the general and special literature, and to 
almost all the phases of theological discussion now in vogue. The Introduc- 
tion, with its presentation of the concepts of Dogmatics, Religion, Revelation, 
the Scriptures, Ecumenical Creeds, the Christian Consciousness, is viewed as 
a vital part of the system. Then follow the rubrics, of the Doctrine of God 
and the World, Man and Sin, Redemption, the Application of Redemption, 
the Means of Grace, the Last Things. This work, like that of Dr. Orr, is an 
excellent constructive defense against the manifold phases of sotdisant New 
Theology. Probably the discriminating criticism of the history of dogmatics 
is a little out of proportion to the size of the work. The classification of the 
divine attibutes, somewhat after Pfleiderer, seems unsatisfactory, nor are we 
convinced by his adopted thought of the kenosis and of the development of 
the consciousness of Jesus. His discussion of the Sacraments is excellent, as 
is his lucid exposition of eschatological points. (Scribner’s Importation, pp. 
viii, 467. $3.) ‘ 


The Kingdom of Heaven, by Canon Winterbotham of Edinburgh, is one of 
“The Churchman’s Library” series. The treatment is confined chiefly to the 
Kingdom parables, including herein the seven in Matt. xiii, the Unmerciful 
Servant, the Laborers, the Vineyard parables, the King’s Supper, and the 
three parables of Matt. xxv. A brief excursus, at the end, treats Luke xvii. 
21, Rom. xiv. 17, Matt. xix. 23, Mark x. 15. The book is thus a fragment, 
making no pretense to discuss exhaustively even the Gospel material. And 
indeed, in repeated instances, the discussion might be properly described as 
“notes” upon the passages named. And even thus the book is rather pecu- 
liar. It is quite prevailingly polemical, not infrequently snappish in tone. It 
is a sharp critique, rather than a patient constructive effort. But for all this, 
itis a real contribution, vigorous, trenchant, striking, wholesome, and deserv- 
ing to be cordially welcomed. It will shock much conventional thinking. In- 
deed, this will be its chief service. Let one read, for example, in general, the 
author’s words about the law of suffering ; and in particular, his words about 
“heaven,” where he declares that Christ’s teachings “leave altogether out of 
account all the children, all the heathen, and all the indifferent sort of Chris- 
tins” ; and that Christ’s words “are not applicable to the great mass of 
Christians” ; and what he will do with them ‘“‘it is not possible to imagine.” 
Well deserving of sober attention are his words about the “rich,” about 
“Heaven” and “‘ Hell,” about the balances of Judgment by works with Sal- 
vation by faith, about fixing dates and forms of events that are to usher in the 
“end.” Though in repeated instances the positions taken deserve to be chal- 
lenged, the study, as a whole, must be termed searching and wholesome. 
(Macmillan, pp. x., 268. $1.00.) 


The Kingdom of God, by Dr. Sutherland of Toronto, Canada, is a series 
of six lectures delivered before the Biblical Department of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. It is primarily a study of modern society, conducted 
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with a view to prescribing the curative energies of the Christian Gospel. It 
is not at all a study of the Kingdom of God, except in a secondary way and in 
a very broad sense. The prime festures of the Heavenly Kingdom are stated 
to be Regeneration, Fatherhood of God, Kingship of Christ, and Vicarious 
Sacrifice. The themes given special prominence are Property, Church and 
State, Sabbath, Intemperance, Poverty, and Labor disputes. The general 
type of the discussion classes the work with the writings of Washington Glad- 
den, though evincing far less energy of thought. (Publishing House of the 
M. E. Church, South, pp. xx, 240. $1.00.) ‘ 





Dr. Francis I. Hall has already published three interesting volumes of 
Theological Outlines. This book on The Kenotic Theory is an exceedingly 
able criticism of current Kenotic theories; and at the same time it constitutes 
a strong defense and presentation of the ancient view of the Church. To be 
sure, his Anglican faith in the authority of the Church, and in the pure cath- 
olic judgment of the earliest fathers, is a fine specimen of circular argument. 
‘‘Correct exegesis must always result in strengthening our hold upon the 
faith of the Church _ If the case shouid prove otherwise and the true meaning 
of Scripture should prove to be inconsistent with the Church’s ecumenical 
teaching, the result would not only be fatal to the dogmatic authority of the 
Church, as ‘the pillar and ground of the faith,’ but it would also be fatal to 
our assurance that the Scriptures are the Word of God. Our knowledge of 
what constitutes inspired Scripture comes from the Church, and not from 
private judgment or historical research.” In spite of this mistaken ground, 
the book is an admirable and succinct defense of the Hypostatic Union and 
the unsurrendered attributes of the Word, one divine Person with the two 
natures, the mystery of the true knowledge of Jesus, and codrdinated themes. 
While the volume is designed mainly to counteract the intrusion of kenotic 
views into the Catholic faith as held by Anglicanism, and the works of Gore, 
Du Bose, Bishop Hall, Mason, Ottley, and others are brought under courteous 
review, it has, nevertheless, a significance for all who are influenced by mis- 
taken interpretations of the Incarnation. (Longmans, pp. xviii, 247. $1.50. 





Divine Penology, by Rev. L. B. Hartman, D.D., is a fervid book, of sound 
views, written with a good purpose, and showing fine insight, but betraying, 
in its form of presentation, a sad want of strong mental grasp. Its table of 
contents occupies eight pages and displays twenty eight chapters. A glance 
is enough to show that the seeming excess of arrangement and order is an ex- 
hibit of prevailing disorder and confusion of thought. If the twenty-eight 
chapters had been distributed and massed into about four, and the material 
handled with a corresponding simplicity and strength, the message of the book 
would have had power. As it stands, the thing is a jumble. Its aim is to 
show that when God, man, nature, law, providence, atonement, forgiveness, 
conscience, and responsibility are rightly viewed and related, punishment will 
be found to be inherent, inevitable. endless, just. In its effort after epigram, 
its numberless citations of authority, its infinite subdivisions, and its devotion 
to flaming rhetoric, the work almost seems designed to remind one of Joseph 
Cook. (Revell, pp. 306. $1.25.) 


The Guide to True Religion is the work of a member of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. It bears the Jmprimatur of Cardinal Gibbons. Its range of 
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thought is comprehensive of all religious history, from the Creation to the 
present. Its emphasis is upon the principles that mark the true church, and 
upon the defection therefrom of all dissenting movements. The outstanding 
features are the primacy of Peter, the pre-eminence of Rome, the work of 
Constantine, the heresy of Arius, the spread of Christianity, the Greek Schism, 
the rise of Mohammedanism, and the Crusades, and the movements headed by 
Luther, Calvin, and Henry VIII. The whole is rounded out by a description 
of the true church under the usual four terms, special value being claimed for 
antiquity and authoritative oral tradition. The discussion is throughout tem- 
perate, though always outspoken. There is nothing new in matter or form. 
(John Murphy € Co., pp. 301. $1.00) 


To Rev. Anson P. Atterbury of New York we are indebted for the ap- 
pearance in English dress of Socialism and the Social Movement in the XIX 
Century, by Werner Sombart. Professor Clark of Columbia introduces the 
volume to American readers. The book is significant of a new type of dis- 
cussion on this theme. The author is not satisfied with giving us a critique 
of various socialists, and discussing separately the different schools; but he 
aims to consider the significance of the movement as such, its origin, its 
methods, and its trend. He is impressed with the fact that a real movement 
is going on in society which, on the whole, reflects many of the methods and 
ideals of the socialist, and yet may not be in harmony with the date of any 
particular socialistic school. In a general way he distinguishes idealistic and 
realistic socialism ; the former of the more utopian and theoretic quality, the 
latter more concrete and scientific. In the former class he would include, be- 
sides the historic idealists from Plato to Rousseau, the earlier French socialism 
of St. Simon and Fourier, and the English school of Owen. He calls them so- 
cialistic utopists, in distinction from the school of Marx, whom he designates 
scientific socialists. The former would reconstruct society by intellectual en- 
lightenment, through idealistic conceptions of society ; the latter through an 
actual application to society, gradually or by revolution, of new scientific 
conceptions of collectivist political economy. He points out that the agita- 
tions and exertions which characterize early socialistic history are invariably 
similar ; that then comes a period of passage from early to later social history, 
when general differences in social movement become manifest; and that then 
follows a time, upon which we are now entering, when after the different 
nations have developed their peculiarities the social movement has a tendency 
again to greater uniformity. He distinguishes the English, the French, and 
the German type. The English is essentially non-political, and of purely a 
trade character; the French is revolutionary ; the German is a parliamentary- 
political working man’s agitation. The book discusses these trends of thought 
and method, and shows how gradually the movement is becoming more uni- 
fied by the dominance of international ideals and evolutionary methods. 
Marx is the dominant mind in modern socialism—a term which, strictly 
speaking, is only applicable to a collectivist progress for social and economic 
betterments ; but practically Marxism has developed from the proletarian to 
the democratic platform ; and what originally was an agitation for the lowest 
strata of social rights, must become a scientific economy for the whole body 
Politic, if it is to succeed. The author does not make clear whether his sym- 
pathies and hopes are with socialism. He only desires to show that it is a 
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deep and widespread tendency ; and to remove by his historic survey some of 
the fears which revolutionary socialism has raised. 

The chief value of the book is to show the slow development and modifi- 
cations of this tendency as a real movement, to awaken men to its existence, 
and to indicate that, if it comes to dominate society, it will be through slow 
and evolutionary processes which adjust themselves to the facts of strife, to 
the varieties of religion and patriotism. The object of the book is not con- 
troversial, and the fact that the book is not dogmatic, and purposely not con- 
clusive, is one of its chief excellencies. The motto on the title page is signif- 
cant: ‘‘Je ne propose rien, je ne suppose rien; j’expose.” His sympathies 
are quite evidently with the spirit of evolutionary socialism — but it is espe- 
cially clear that his doubts of its progress are also emphatic. The first 
chapter, ‘‘Whence and Whither,” is especially valuable as a statement of 
many elements in the general social problem of the day. The book is short 
and is well worth careful reading. It has a valuable appendix in the form of 
a chronological chart of the social movement in England, France, and Ger- 
many from 1750-1896. (Putnam’s, pp. 199. $1.25.) 


Last year Dr. Peabody of Harvard published a volume entitled, ‘‘ Morn- 
ings in the College Chapel.” This year comes a companion volume, called 
Afternoons in the College Chapel. The earlier volume contained ninety-one 
brief talks, occupying each about two pages. The later volume consists of 
twenty-four short addresses, each covering seven or eight pages. The former 
were brief meditations — just one thought from a text; the latter somewhat 
lengthier discourses suggested by a verse. The morning talks were given at 
Prayers; the afternoon meditations were given at the Thursday afternoon 
service, which has become a successful institution at Harvard. Both volumes 
are unique in sermonic literature. It is doubtful if one can find in longer ser- 
mons anything more suggestive than these. They show what is possible in 
well-thought condensation. They stimulate thought. They are very simple, 
yet very rich, practical, and spiritual. They prove what fine scholarship and 
earnest thinking can do in familiar addresses without becoming vapid and 
sentimental. Students would be held by them; and yet they are not aca- 
demic. They prove what the best college preaching is proving at Harvard 
and elsewhere, that every man craves the same spiritual quickening that any 
audience needs, and that any manly, tender, spiritual truth will reach and hold 
them. Dr. Peabody speaks of The Cloud of Witnesses, The Transmission of 
Power, The Rhythm of Life, Moral Timidity, The Recoil of Judgments, Tak- 
ing One’s Share of Hardships, Carrying Your Own Cross, the Patience of 
Faith, and like themes. Ten years of experimenting at Harvard with such 
voluntary services have proved their success and value,—no wonder, with 
such a preacher as Dr, Peabody in the pulpit. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. 
212. $1.25.) 


As year after year the Lyman Beecher Lectures are published, we wonder 
what new lines of thought will be followed in a fieid so variously preémpted 
by previous speakers. The lectures by President Tucker this year, entitled, 
The Making and the Unmaking of the Preacher, illustrate again the possibili- 
ties of fresh treatment of an old theme. Excepting in one chapter he has 
gone outside the usual classroom presentation of the subject, and has given 
us an exceptionally helpful series of lectures on very practical lines. The 
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main burden of his message seems to be the facts and forces in the preacher 
and among men in our day which help to make or unmake the minister in the 
lodgment of his message. The distinctive note of this course is the lecturer’s 
apprehension of the audience ; men’s needs, capacities, refuges; and the per- 
sonality, method, and motive of the preacher to successfully meet these phases 
of human nature. The art of the preacher and his own relation to the truth 
are finally discussed, but all his thought is bent not so much to the subjective 
preparation as to the objective value of art and truth as moving forces. To 
do this, he has analyzed most admirably some modern conditions affecting the 
reception of the Gospel, and displays a sympathetic and critical knowledge of 
men in the pew and parish. Modern preaching, he contends, puts the empha- 
sis on the humanity of the preacher, on his authority, and on his faith. Edu- 
cation, he tells us, can do more than at any previous time, (1), to develop and 
furnish the man, provided he have insight and patience ; (2), to give him con- 
tact with the minds of men; (8), to furnish him with clear and sure access to 
truth. The master teacher, the influence of associated life (what he calls the 
“power of the group”), and the interest which attaches to the moral move- 
ments of the time—these are forces which go to the making of the minister. 
Unreality, lack of direct and wholesome criticism, the dissipation of personal 
energy, frequent changes, shallow skepticism in man— these are some causes 
which he assigns for the unmaking of ministerial power. In discussing the 
relation of the preacher to the truth he emphasizes a threefold responsibility : 
(1), that the truth shall have a hearing; (2), that it shall be rightly interpreted 
to the popular mind ; (3), that it shall reach men through the proper and suf- 
ficient motive. The preacher of Christ in his relation to men owes them a 


large view of humanity, interpreted by intensity and sympathy. These lec- 
tures deal also with the relations of the preacher to the church as a force to be 
organized, and as a body of worshipers. He closes his course by some sug- 
gestive grounds for the optimism of Christianity. This outline gives an in- 
adequate idea of a volume full of thought, rich in illustration, and suggestive 
of the wide adaptation of the Gospel to men. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. 
224. $1.50.) 


We are already under debt to the Baptist Church for one of the best 
books on homiletics: Dr. Broadus’s ‘‘ Preparation and Delivery of Sermons.” 
We are now under obligation to the same body for another most admirable 
book: Dr. T. Harwood Pattison’s The Making of the Sermon. There is a 
second book with which it may be compared: Professor Phelps’s ‘‘ Theory of 
Preaching.” These three volumes would constitute an adequate homiletic 
outfit. Each Professor admirably supplements the others. Dr. Broadus 
gives us the most compendious discussion: treating sermonic types and 
rhetorical methods, as well as the component parts of the sermon. Professor 
Phelps’s book is a most elaborate discussion of the sermon in the last respect 
above—an exhaustive discussion of the sermon in its several parts. One 
must go to other treatises, or to supplemental volumes of Professor Phelps’s, 
for wider sermonic discussions. 

Dr. Broadus’s book is inadequate along the lines in which Professor 
Phelps’s book is exhaustive, and Professor Phelps’s treatise lacks the breadth 
and inclusiveness of Dr. Broadus’s. This new book before us admirably sup- 
Plements the defects of the others as a homiletic compendium. Briefer than 
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either of the others, it condenses into heipful and suggestive form the essen. 
tial excellencies of the other two. Each chapter has a very useful summary 
at the beginning, supplemented by a full index. Like Professor Phelps’s 
book, this treatise is full of the richest illustrations from the literature of ser- 
mons; also from the biography of preachers. In this latter regard it is dis. 
tinctively excellent. A warmth and personal interest is added thus to colder 
rhetorical discussion. The range of reading in biography and sermon is very 
great; and the results of class-room experiences and the observation of con- 
temporary pulpits gives the book a freshness and ability possessed by few 
works in this department. The style of the book is lucid —it has not the 
elaborate finish of Professor Phelps’s — but it is all the better on that account 
as a text-book. A vein of humor throughout adds to the readable qualities of 
the style. There are two chapters in the book which are unusual in this class 
of literature : one is on Pulpit Exegesis, and the other is on The Preacher and 
his Hearer; a discussion of the reciprocal influence of the two. His two 
chapters on Illustration are the best discussions with which we are familiar, 
The arrangement of his material, its subdivisions and summations, are capital, 
Altogether, the book is equal to the best literature on homiletics. (Am. Bap, 
Publ. Soc., pp. 392. $1.50.) 


A more extended notice of the Monday Club Sermons two years ago 
renders a long notice at the present unnecessary, as the same preachers appear 
in this volume for 1899. We are glad to see some new names, like those of 
Dr. Jefferson and Mr. Loomis. These sermons furnish us an instructive sam- 
ple of the sermons which are weekly preached in our representative churches, 


It is interesting to see the variety displayed by men discussing the same 
ranges of topics in the Sunday-school lessons. But especially suggestive is 
the rich variety of themes in any limited section of the Bible. The sermons 
of the period covered incidentally involve some functions of the higher criti- 
cism ; but it is reassuring to see that while evidencing thorough and recent 
reading, the preaching is positive and vital. This annual volume is valuable 
in suggesting the resources of topical exposition. The revived critical and 
exhaustive study of the Bible ought to recall our pulpits to the rich resources 
in the Scriptures, to their variety in adaptation to human needs, and to the 
marvelous fullness of divine revelation. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 196. $1.25.) 


These Quiet Talks with Earnest People have interested the readers of the 
Congregationalist for some time past. Dr. Jefferson’s recent call to the 
Broadway Tabernacle gives especial interest to their publication in book form. 
The book is unpretentious, and is meant especially for laymen — but inciden- 
tally some good things are said for the minister's ear. The main theme of 
the chapters seems to be some of the relations between the pulpit and the 
pew —and the author’s object is to create a greater unity of codperation, 
through a sympathetic acquaintance. He evidently wishes the laymen to 
better understand the peculiar burdens and responsibilities of the pastor. He 
tells them how the minister is an unknown man, sometimes a maligned and 
misunderstood man; asks who is to blame in a certain ineffectiveness of 
preaching ; tells people why a minister must have time for his special pulpit 
preparation; the reason for his vacations; his claim upon their adequate 
financial support; suggests to them ways of killing a sermon, and of inspiring 
the minister; and adds some good things about the church’s method of secur- 
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ing and dismissing the pastor; nor does he forget a needed word about the 
minister’s wife. The book is full of practical suggestions, told in a very frank 
way, but with such earnestness and good humor that no right-minded layman 
can justly take offense. To send this little book as a tract into some com- 
munities might be good missionary work. (Crowell & Co., pp. 180. $1.00.) 


In Things of Northfield and Other Things, Rev. Dr. David Gregg has gath- 
ered five sermons preached to his church, the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
of Brooklyn. They are searching discourses to Christians, and their character 
is best shown by their titles: Things of Northfield which should be in every 
Church ; Why are there not more Conversions? Our Task as Christians, and 
what we Need for Effectiveness; Am I worldly ? Our Duty to Our Young 
Men. They utter truth much needing enforcement in these days. (E. B. 
Treat & Co., pp. 143. 60 cts.) 


In The Master’s Blesseds, Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., gives a series of devo- 
tional studies of the Beatitudes, which are calculated to be very helpful to 
many a Christian. While not profound, they are discriminating, adorned 
with illustration, and full of suggestiveness. (Revell, pp. 182. $1.00.) 


Rev. W. R. Funk, D.D., secured from eleven ministers of prominence, 
such as Dr. Conwell, Bishops Vincent and McCabe, short articles for the com- 
fort of those in affliction. These he has issued in a handy form, under the 
title, The Valley of Affliction Brightened. 'The booklet is designed to be used 
somewhat as a tract, and its counsels are worthy of such use and will help 
many to bear their burdens. (United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, O., pp. 
82. 15 cents.) 


The Sanctuary of Missions, by Edward T. Churton, D.D., Bishop of Nas- 
sau, is apparently a series of addresses given to his clergy. There is in them 
much High Church sacramentarianism and not a little mysticism, embodied in 
a somewhat discursive style. But with these there is a deep spirituality, and 
a practical sense that make the book well worth reading. The missionary’s 
life is set forth on its spiritual side, and no one can read these pages without 
profit. (Longmans, pp. 197. $1.50.) 


From the Westminster Press we have received several useful booklets and 
a number of practical tracts. The most original of these is 7’e Best Hymna, 
a text-book for memorizing them, by Rev. Louis F. Benson, D.D. This con- 
tains 32 of the more famous English hymns, with brief notices of their authors 
and Scripture references. It is a most useful booklet for children’s classes. 
(pp. 58. 5cts.) Another is The Medical Mission, by W. J. Wanless, M.D., 
which forms an admirable manual on that topic. (pp. 96. 10cts.) The 
Westminster Standards and the American Republic is the address delivered by 
Rey. Wm. Henry Roberts, D.D., at the last General Assembly. (pp. 20. 5 cts.) 


At the Evening Hour, by President E. D. Warfield of Lafayette College, 
contains some addresses made to his students on Sunday afternoons. They 
are simple, straightforward, and manly, and cannot fail to be helpful and in- 
spiring to all young men who hope to attain true nobility of character and in- 
tellectual and spiritual power. (Westminster Press, pp. 108. 75 cts.) 
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As a corrective to some of the depraved literary tastes of the day, we rec. 
ommend Great Books, by Dean Farrar. His chapters on Bunyan, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Dante, and 4 Kempis, while containing nothing new, are pleas- 
antly enthusiastic, and should arouse in young readers a relish for the best 
things in literature. We cannot help wishing that Dean Farrar had never read 
so much himself, or could forget something ; for his pages are as full of quo- 
tations as a Christmas pudding of plums, and to a degree that produces wea- 
riness. (Crowell, pp. 331. $1.25.) 


Friendship, by the Rev. Hugh Black of Edinburgh, is a series of suggest- 
ive and healthy essays, which treat an old subject ina bright and charming 
manner. It is well for us to read once ina while such chapters as those on 
‘‘The Culture of Friendship,” ‘‘ The Choice of Friendship,” and ‘‘ The Wreck 
of Friendship,” and remind ourselves that friendship is not a mere chance 
affair, but a gift of God, to be made or marred as we will. Mr. Black’s style 
is delightfully simple, but abounds in terse, epigrammatic sentences packed 
with good sense. The ornamental margins of the pages are, to our taste, a 
blemish rather than an adornment. (Revell, pp. 237. $1.25.) 


The September number of ‘‘ The Religion of Science Library ” consists of 
a sketch of Chinese Fiction, by Rev. George T. Candlin, with illustrations 
from original Chinese works. It presents in a pleasing way an outline of the 
plot of several of the most popular Chinese novels, with here and there a 
translation of bits of poetry and dialogue. The writer asserts that there is, in 
the Chinese language, a rich literature of fiction of a very high order, whether 


judged by its formal excellence or by its vigor of imagination ; but a litera- 
ture which is not widely known. There are naturally very few who are com- 
petent to dispute the claim. The presentation here given is certainly interest- 
ing, and the reproductions of the illustrations show artistic merit and vitality. 
(Open Court Co., pp. 51. 15 cts., paper.) 





Alumni News, 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


The Eastern New England Alumni Association held its 
eleventh annual reunion and banquet December 5, at the United 
States Hotel, Boston. The attendance was, with one exception, 
the largest and, unquestionably, one of the most enthusiastic in 
the history of the Association. Twenty-five were present. Four 
of this number were recent graduates of the Seminary who have 
already won for themselves, their Alma Mater, and the Kingdom 
deserving praise, — Crawford, Mead, Tewkesbury, and Knapp. 
Dr. Hartranft was the guest of the Association.. It needs not to 
be said that he received a royal welcome. His heart-to-heart 
talk made a deep impression and will have a lasting effect. It 
deepened in all the loyalty and love for the Seminary, and in 
some created a new bond of affection. Dr. Thompson, who this 
year celebrates the sixtieth anniversary of his graduation from 
the Seminary, presented an exceedingly interesting and thor- 
oughly prepared paper on “ Scripture Misquoted.” Informal 
remarks were made by the missionaries present, and others. If 
the prosperity of this Association is at all indicative of the spirit 
of the alumni in general, then Hartford has great reason for en- 
couragement for the future. The following officers were elected: 
President, A. C. Thompson; Vice-President, H. C. Alvord; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Edwin N. Hardy; Executive Commit- 
tee, C. F. Weeden, F. E. Butler, and the above officers; Commit- 
tee on Endowment, A. C. Thompson, F. A. Warfield, J. L. 
Barton; Committee on Instruction, B. F. Hamilton, D. M. Pratt, 
J. L. Kilbon; Committee on Increase of the Ministry, John 
Barstow, W. A. Bartlett, G. R. Hewett. 


Henry E. Hart, ’68, of Franklin, Conn., was one of the speakers at the 
late celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the church in 
East Hampton, Conn. 


Leavett H. Hallock, ’66, who has been acting as pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Minn., has accepted the-call of the church to its pastorate for at 
least a year. Thirty-six members were received by this church on January 1. 
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A son of Charles H. Gleason, ’68, of Colebrook, N. H., died in the service 
of his country, while connected with the ambulance corps in Tampa, Fla, 


Winfield S. Hawkes, ’68, for eleven years superintendent of missions 
under the Congregational Home Missionary Society in Utah and Idaho, has 
resigned that office and proposes to settle as pastor in New England. His 
present address is Worcester, Mass. 

Under the leadership of Thomas M. Miles, ’69, of Bristol, Conn., the free 
pew system has proved itself to be a marked success, the amount raised for 
the last two years ageregating $2,100 above expenses. 1 


At the bi-centennial of the church in West Newbury, Mass., October 26, 
Vincent Moses, ’71, a former pastor, gave a historical address. 


F. Barrows Makepeace, ’73, was dismissed, October 21, from the pastor- 
ate of the North Church. Springfield, Mass., and is now supplying the pulpit 
of the Center Church in Brattleboro, Vt. 


At the ‘‘ Conferences on Old Testament Study,” held in November in the 
First Congregational Churches of Oakland and San Francisco, Cal., papers 
were read by Professors John H. Goodell, ’74, and Charles S. Nash, ’83, of 
Pacific Theological Seminary, George B. Hatch, ’85, of Berkeley, and William 
W. Scudder, Jr., 85, of Alameda. 


On January 1, George A. Pelton, ’77, concluded his labors with the 
church in Stony Creek, Conn. 


Henry H. Kelsey, ’79, is rejoicing greatly over the new $10,000 organ 
which some friend of the Fourth Church, Hartford, has given it, which was 
dedicated Sunday, January 1, with addresses by President Hartranft, Pro- 
fessor Graham Taylor, formerly of the Seminary, and others, and which was 
played at the afternoon service by Professor Waldo S. Pratt. 


Clarence H. Barber, ’80. of Manchester, Conn., has been elected chaplain 
of the Connecticut House of Representatives for the ensuing session. 


George E. Taylor, ’80, of Crete, Neb., has declined the call which he re- 
cently received to become the pastor of tiie church in West Concord, N. H. 


A monthly paper of sixteen pages, called ‘‘The Berkshire Evangel,” 
made its first appearance in Berkshire County, Mass., in November, under 
the editorial management of five ministers, two of whom are Alpheus C. 
Hodges, ’81, and George W. Andrews, ’82. The paper does not aim to take 
the place of the larger denominational papers, but seeks *‘ to unify the Con- 
gregational churches scattered throughout the county, to bring to each the 
knowledge of all, and to afford families living in the remoter hill districts a 
certain amount of Christian reading at a moderate cost.” The paper is illus- 
trated. 


The invitation which Frank E. Jenkins, ’81, extends through the adver- 
tising columns of the Congregationalist to those who propose to visit Atlanta, 
to inform him of their coming, that he may give them a hospitable welcome, 
is a new and beautiful way of heeding the injunction of Paul, as found in 
Tit. i. 8. 


Herman P. Fisher, ’83, pastor of the First Church in Crookston, Minn., 
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has been asked to accept the professorship of English and American Litera- 
ture in the Crookston College and Normal School; but has been obliged to 
decline the offer on account of the growing needs of his pastorate He has 
consented to assist in the department of American Literature for the present. 


Frederick A. Holden, ’88, of Morris, Conn., is seeking to increase the 
influence of his church by the publication of a paper, entitled ‘‘ The Morris 
Herald.” 


Herbert Macy, ’83, took several prizes at the fall exhibition of the Horti- 
cultural Society in Hartford. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Mount Vernon, N. Y., Charles S Lane, 
84, pastor, received, January first, forty new members as the result of union 
meetings under the direction of Dr. J. W. Chapman. The church has also 
undertaken to support an ‘‘ Assistant Pastor in Foreign Lands.” Pledge 
cards were circulated for weekly offerings for three months. The result was 
to raise the offering for foreign missions from $350 to $1,050. 


William A. Bartlett, ’85, of Lowell, Mass , preached a sermon on October 
27 to two companies of the 6th Massachusetts Regiment, on their return 
from Porto Rico. 


The church in Peabody, Mass., of which George A. Hall, ’85, is pastor, 
has recently made the largest offering to the American Board that it has given 
since 1893. Eight beautiful memorial windows, made by the Tiffany Com- 
pany, have been placed in the church, and were unveiled on Christmas. 


Several late issues of the ‘‘ Monthly Church Record,” of which George 
H. Cummings, ’86, is the editor, contain exceptionally interesting letters from 
Rev. Andrew Murray, Miss Cummings, and Miss Ferguson of South Africa, 
thus serving the useful purpose of stimulating a deeper interest in the cause 
of foreign missions. 


The resignation of the pastorate of the Calvinist Church, Fitchburg, 
Mass., by George R. Hewett, ’86, called out a unanimous expression of appre- 
ciation of his services on the eve of his departure from that city. 


The church in East Hartford, Conn., of which Samuel A. Barrett, ’87, is 
pastor, has been enlarged the past year by the addition of thirty-seven mem- 
bers, twenty-six of whom united on confession. This is the largest number 
that has been added during any one year since 1886, and brings the total 
membership of the church up to a point that it has not reached since 1883. 
Mr. Barrett has been made the secretary of the ‘‘ Committee on Pastoral Ser- 
vice,” which was appointed at the late meeting of the Connecticut Conference 
to aid the pastorless churches and churchless pastors of the state in their 
efforts to get together. 


The East Church, Ware, Mass., Austin B. Bassett, ’87, pastor, has just 
closed a prosperous year, twenty-eight having been added to its membership, 
all but eight of whom came in by confession. The benevolent contributions 
amounted to about $8,000. The church has been incorporated. 


The First Church of Enfield, Conn., of which Oliver W. Means, ’87, is 
pastor, is looking forward to the celebration of its 200th anniversary in the 
spring. In anticipation of that event the ladies have been at large expense in 
te-decorating and furnishing the audience-room and chapel. 
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Charles F. Weeden, ’87, Norwood, Mass., has been preaching a series of 
discourses on ‘‘ The Cathedrals of the Christian Faith,” and giving a series of 
evening talks on ‘‘ The Making of a Modern Man, The Making of a Heroine, 
Christian Knighthood and Standing before Kings.” 

The church in West Hartford, Conn., of which Thomas M. Hodgdon, ’88, 
is pastor, received more new members during 1898 than in any previous year 
since 1857, 

Professor Rush Rhees,’88, is to furnish ‘‘ The Life of Jesus” for the valu- 
able ‘‘ Historical Series for Bible Students,” of which two of the ten volumes 
have already been published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Edwin N. Hardy, ’90, recently preached to more than one hundred per. 
sons who have united with his church in Quincy, Mass., during the last three 
years. 

Harry D. Sheldon, ’90, of Buffalo, N. Y., has declined the call of the 
People’s Church of that city, and also one from the East Bloomfield Church, 
and has accepted a call to the pastorate of the Congregational Church in Wel- 
lington, Ohio. 

In response to a special appeal from its pastor, Richard Wright, ’90, the 
church in Windsor Locks recently gave the largest amount to the American 
Board that it has given in any single contribution for several years. 


Herbert K. Job, ’91, for seven years pastor of the church in North Mid- 
dleboro, Mass., was installed, December 21, as pastor of the church in Kent, 


Conn. 

Henry D. Sleeper, ’91, lately instructor in the Wisconsin University School 
of Music at Madison, has become ‘‘ Instructor in Theory ” in the Smith College 
School of Music, the position formerly held by the late Professor Johnson. 

The address on ‘‘ Public Opinion,” given by Stephen G. Barnes, Special, 
91-92, before Mount Holyoke College on Founders’ Day, November 9, has 
been published in the ‘‘ Mount Holyoke” magazine, and been re-published in 
pamphlet form. 

Forefathers’ Day was celebrated by the church in Springfield, Vt., of 
which Ozora S. Davis, ’94, is pastor, by burning the note which represented 
the entire indebtedness of the church, and by other exercises of a commemo- 
rative and joyous character. 

Edwin W. Bishop, 97, was ordained and installed as pastor of the church 
in Stafford Springs on November 9. Professor Beardslee, ’79, took part in 
the installing exercises. 

Edwin C. Gillette, 97, was ordained at Southfield, Mass., on October 7. 
The sermon was preached by Professor Jacobus. 

At the ordination of Alonzo F. Travis, ’97, in Vernon Center, Conn., Oc- 
tober 27, the sermon was preached by Professor Beardslee, ’79. 

A December number of ‘‘ The Redfield Press,” of Redfield, South Dakota, 
gives an appreciative notice of two sermons preached in that city by Charles 
A. Brand, ’98, and also refers in warm terms to the examination of Ransom B. 
Hall, of the same class, before the council which ordained him in Redfield, 
December 1. 
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Jesse Buswell, 98, was ordained in Kingfisher, Oklahoma, October 18. 


George W. Fiske, 98, was ordained and installed over the Second Church 
of Huntington, Mass., October 26. The sermon was by Professor Jacobus. 


Ransom B. Hall, 98, was ordained on December 1, by the South Dakota 
Association, which met with the Congregational Church in Redfield. 


Arthur H. Pingree, ’98, having accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
church in Pigeon Grove, Rockport, Mass., was ordained there November 16. 


Charles P. Redfield, 98, who has been supplying the pulpit of the church 
in Winter Park, Fla., has accepted the call recently tendered him to become 
its pastor. 

George C. Richmond, ’98, was ordained, December 27, at Somersville, 


Conn., where he has become pastor of the church. Professor Merriam 
preached the sermon. 











ADeminarp Annals. 


The opening term of the Seminary year, 1898-99, has been one of marked 
intellectual and spiritual vitality. Without exception, the addresses delivered 
before the students have been thoughtful, and practical in their bearing upon 
personal life and work. Among the speakers whom the Seminary has been 
privileged to hear are Dr. Abraham Kuyper of the Free University of Amster- 
dam, Holland; Dr. Josiah Strong, President of the League for Social Service; 
Dr. E. C. Moore of Providence, R. I.; Dr. C. E. Lamson of the city; Dr. Dan- 
iels, Secretary of the American Board; and Col. Hopkins of Boston. 


November 2, the Faculty and students enjoyed a pleasant evening as 
guests of the Reception Committee of the Hartford Y. M. C. A, 


The General Exercises of the fall term were as follows: October 12, 
Messrs. Sanderson, Ballou, Trout, and Yarrow spoke of their vacation experi- 
ences. Mr. Sanderson was corporal in Company K, First Regiment Connecti- 
cut Volunteers, stationed at Fort Preble and Camp Alger; Mr. Ballou was in 
the employ of the Providence, Fall River & Newport Steamship Co.; Mr. 
Trout and Mr. Yarrow had charge of mission churches, one in Delaware, the 
other in Maine. October 26, Mr. Dana read a selection from Scripture, Mr. 
Worcester read a hymn, and the sermon was by Mr. Dunning. The text was 
John vii. 24, ‘‘Judge not according to appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment.” Subject: An Appeal to the Evidence. November 16, Exegesis 
of Rom. vii. 7-25, by Mr. Hodous, and sermon by Mr. Olds, ‘‘ Transforma- 
tion after the Perfect Pattern,” from Rom. xii. 2. November 30, Sermon 
by Mr. Schmavonian, ‘‘Our attitude toward Christ,” from Acts v. 28. 
December 14, A hymn analysis by Mr. Downs was followed by a devotional 
service. Scripture selections were read and prayer was offered by Mr. Gay- 
lord. Mr. Lombard preached from John xviii. 38, ‘‘ What is Truth.” 


November 16, the Middle Class received the members of the Faculty and 
their wives at a class reception in the music room. 


November 19, the Junior Class met for an informal social, during which 
Mr. Dana entertained his classmates with photographs taken while traveling 
in Scotland. 


The Conference of Theological Seminaries in affiliation with the World’s 
Student Federation met at Yale Divinity School October 21-23. Mr. Lon- 
bard and Mr. Manwell represented the Seminary. Upon their report and 
recommendation, the Students Association at Hartford advised the formation 
of a Seminary Y. M. C. A. for the purpose of uniting with the movement, 
Such an organization was formed ; and its constitution adopted November 22. 
This association now has the oversight and direction of the missionary inter- 
ests and activities of the students. The old Students Associatioa, about 
which cluster so many fond and unique features of life in Hosmer Hall, re. 
mains practically intact. The officers of the two associations are the same, 
Mr. Edward F. Sanderson is the president. 
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The new ‘Annual Register” contains the following statement regard- 
ing the degree of B.D.: “‘The degree of B.D. is given by the Seminary on 
condition of completing with credit the full course of study, and presenting a 
duly approved thesis.” The regulations for putting in force the foregoing 
for the year 1898-99 are as follows: ‘‘ Members of the senior class who are 
candidates for the degree of B.D. should note the following regulations: 1. 
All candidates for the degree of B.D. must present in writing for faculty ap- 
proval, on or before January 10, 1899, the theme of a proposed thesis. 2. All 
candidates for the degree of B.D. must present a completed thesis on or before 
April 11, 1899. 3. Theses should not exceed 4,000 words in length, and must 
show original, scholarly work of a quality satisfactory to the faculty. 4. 
From these may be selected a certain number to be presented at the class 
graduation exercises. 5. To those not candidates for the degree diplomas of 
graduation will be given on the conditions that have heretofore obtained.” 


The Junior Class have appointed Mr. Davis a committee to arrange for 
social evenings, in which the class shall be entertained in some instructive 
way by one of their number, and enjoy opportunity for informal meeting. A 
paper upon the Poet Goldsmith, followed by discussion, occupied one such 
occasion. 


November 4, the Seminary prayer-meeting was addressed by Professor 
Gillett upon ‘‘The Attainment of Spiritual Ideals.” During the Week of 
Prayer short meetings in the music room were substituted for evening devo- 
tions at the table. 


The Conference Society has held six meetings. That of October 4 was 
for organization. October 18, Mr. Mather and Mr. Curtiss opened the con- 
ference upon ‘‘ Bismarck and Gladstone, types of Statesmen.” November 1, 
The work of the Red Cross and of the Christian Commission was presented 
by Messrs. Fulton and Smith. Mr. Fulton spoke from his experience as a 
private in Company K, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteers, and Mr. Smith 
from his as a member of the Commission with the Rhode Island troops. No- 
vember 15, Rev. Dr. E. C. Moore of the Central Congregational Church, 
Providence, R. I., spoke upon ‘‘Unseen Helpers.” November 29, ‘‘The 
Growth of Ritualism in England and its Influence in America,” was consid- 
ered upon presentation by Mr. Gaylord. December 19, Dr. Josiah Strong 
addressed the Society upon the ‘‘ Supreme Peril of Modern Civilization.” He 
regards that peril to be in the unequal development of the Social Conscience 
in relation to the marvelous intellectual and material-advancement of the past 
half-century. The city is the danger point. 


During the Christmas holidays those of the students who remained at the 
Seminary were pleasantly entertained at the homes of Professors Jacobus and 
Perry. 


From the Wycliff Society of London the Seminary Library recently re- 
ceived a gift of 21 volumes of Wycliff’s Latin works. 


The Seminary has acquired recently quite a number of articles formerly 
belonging to James B. Hosmer, the donor of Hosmer Hall. These include 
six mahogany chairs and an iron shovel from Mr. J. F. Morris, and a cane 
and yellow-silk umbrella from Mr. J. G. Rathbun. 
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Mrs. David A. Strong has donated a manuscript book of notes taken by 
her late husband, who was a member of the class of 1848. They comprise 
chiefly hotes on the Lectures of Dr. Tyler, are very full and are written ina 
clear hand. Such gifts are most highly prized. 


At the suggestion of one of the Trustees a list of the books most needed 
in the various departments has been prepared and sent to the various mem- 
bers of the Board. Already generous responses have been received from 
several members, and the Library will receive considerable accessions from 
this source. 


The mission study classes have this year been three in number. One has 
devoted the term to a study of China, using as a guide Mr. Beach’s book, 
‘*Dawn on the Hills of Tang.” ‘‘ Missions and Social Progress,” by Dr. Den- 
nis, has served as the basis for the study of sociological missions by a second 
class. A third class has given its attention to general missionary literature, 


The missionary addresses of the term have been three. October 19, Dr. 
Lamson spoke of Awakening Missionary Interest in the Churches through 
an Awakened Ministry. December 7, Dr. Daniels and Col. Hopkins outlined 
the recent movements of thought and life in China that open the way for 
greater infusion of Christian principles. 


Upon the evening of December 7, Dr. Kuyper of Holland lectured before 
the Seminary. ‘‘ Calvinism as a Political Scheme” was the subject of his ad- 
dress. Dr. Kuyper’s position as Professor in the Free University of Amster- 
dam and a prominent party leader in the National States General, gave great 
interest to the address, in itself rich with depth of historic judgment. An 
informal reception was tendered Dr. Kuyper at the close of the lecture. 


The usual amount of religious work has been done by the students in 
connection with the city churches. Mr. Olds has continued his work at Elm- 
wood; Mr. Lytle conducts regular services at Blue Hills, and Mr. Curtiss at 
Wilson Station. Mr. Yarrow has charge of the Sunday services at the Con- 
necticut School for Boys at Meriden. Mr. J. F. Smith supplies the Bloom- 
field Baptist Church for the year; and Mr. Hawkes of the Middle class con- 
ducts the music at the Plainville Congregational Church. 


The lectures of the Hartford Art Society have been four in number, and 
of exceeding interest to the students. Wm. M. Chase of the Shinnecock out- 
of door school of art opened the course, November 16, with an address upon 
‘‘Plein Air Work.” The other lectures were by Charles Dudley Warner, 
November 26, on ‘‘ The Art of Mexico”; by Edward S. Morse of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, December 8, on “‘ Japanese Homes and their Surround- 
ings”; and by Professor John F. Weir of the Yale School of Fine Arts, De- 
cember 10, on ‘‘ A Roman Itinerary in the Times of Michael Angelo.” 


A pleasing feature of the Senior work in Systematic Theology with Dr. 
Hartranft has been the Seminar evening spent in his study every second Tues- 
day. At these meetings vital questions of Philosophic Theology are presented 
and discussed for their better understanding and more perfect solution. All 
inembers of the class are expected to participate in each discussion, and the 
results are felt by all to be most helpful and gratifying. 
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Among the public appointments of the Faculty during the past three 
months have been the following: President Hartranft gave an address, Oct. 
30, in St. John’s Church, Hartford, on Our Lord’s Estimate of the Old Testa- 
ment; Nov. 24, he made the ordaining prayer at the ordination of Rev. 
Quincy Blakely, South Glastonbury. Professor Beardslee, Oct. 27, preached 
the sermon at the ordination of Rev. A. F. Travis, Hartford ’97, at Vernon 
Center ; and, Nov. 9, made the ordaining prayer at the ordination of the Rev. 
E. W. Bishop, of the same class, at Stafford Springs. Professor Gillett, Dec. 
4, read a paper before the Hartford North Association, on Christ’s View of 
the Significance of Miracles. Professor Jacobus spoke before the State Con- 
vention of Christian Endeavor Societies, Oct. 5, and before the Hartford 
Endeavor Union Oct. 28, on Caring for Results; Oct. 17, he read a paper 
before the Essex Congregational Club, Salem, Mass., on The Relation of 
Philosophy to New Testament Criticism; Oct. 28, he gave an address at Mt. 
Holyoke College, on Encouragements in Christian Suffering; he gave a 
lecture, Dec. 28, in St. John’s Church, Hartford, on The Credibility of the 
Apostolic Literature; he preached the installation sermons of Rev. G. W. 
Fiske, 98, at Huntington, Mass., Oct. 25, and of Rev. H. K. Job, 91, at 
Kent, Conn., Dec. 28; he was college preacher at Dartmouth, Oct. 23 and 
Dec. 4, and at Amherst, Dec. 11. At the Christmas meeting of the Exegetical 
Society Prof. Macdonald presented notes on Amos v. 25 and Eccl. iii. 11. 
Prof. Pratt has been continuing his weekly lectures at Smith College this 
year; he also lectured at Mt. Holyoke College Oct. 22, on Schumann, and 
Dec. 10, on Chopin; Nov. 2, he gave an address before the Hartford Musical 
Club, on Musical Form. Prof. Merriam made the prayer at the ordination of 
Rev. A. F. Travis, 97, at Vernon Center, Oct. 27, and preached the sermon 
at the ordination of Rev. G. C. Richmond, ’98, at Somersville, Conn.; Nov. 
10, he read before the Worcester, Mass., Ministers’ Meeting a paper, on Some 
Literary Utopias, and Dec. 25 addressed the Social Settlement in Hartford. 
Prof. Paton gave an address before the Hartford Conference, Dec. 1, on How 
to Teach the Old Testament, and read a paper before the Society of Biblical 
Literature, Dec. 28, on The Theology of Zechariah. Prof. Walker gave an 
address, on the Need of More Ample Preparation for Church Membership, 
before the Connecticut State Conference, at Danbury, Nov. 26. 


Prof. Paton had an article in the ‘‘ Journal of Biblical Literature,” 1898, 
II, on The Original Form of Leviticus xxi. 22, and a Review of Driver’s 
Leviticus in the ‘‘ New World” for December. 
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